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CHAPTER L 



AT THE OLYMPIC CLUB. 




|OGS are not admitted at the Olympic. 
I am therefore rather surprised on 
beholding a remarkably curious-looking 
specimen of the canine tribe listlessly walk into 
the smoking-room, and, after pausing to scratch 
his off side, survey the surroundings with blink- 
ing languor. He is very long, very narrow, 
and coated with mud-coloured wool ; but for his 
colossal ears, he would pass for a sample of some 
new breed of sheep. One of those ears stands 
bolt upright, and the other droops gracefully 
over his left eye. I never saw such a dog 
before. I am the only human being in tlie 
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room, and it has taken him fully three minutes 
to discover me. The instant he does so, he 
gives three hoarse barks of defiance, and then 
runs under one of the lounges. While wonder- 
ing who pays the creature's tax, a servant enters 
bearing a card. I take it and read — 

" John D'Alton Ffrenoh." 

"The gentleman has a dog, sir," remarks the 
sober and respectable. 

"Where is it?" I innocently inquire. 

"Well, it were in the hall, sir." 

"All right, I'll see about it." And I go down 
to Jfiwjk. While shaking hands with him, the 
dog turns up. 

" Ah ! you brute ! where have you been ? " cries 
Jack, shaking his fist at him. " I never saw such 
a dog for wanderings and investigations, Gerald ; 
his mania for discovery is simply marvellous." 

"The worst of it is that dogs are forbidden 
here, Jack. But come into this side-room — ^I don't 
suppose the secretary will hang us for bringing 
your favourite only thus far." 

We enter the little spare room ofi^ the hall. Its 
entire furniture consists of an old sofa and two 
battered arm-chairs. Into one of them Jack sinks, 
and, holding the dog between his knees, produces 
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an extremely realistic Irish clay pipe, which he 
proceeds to load with some rank-looking shag 
from a piece of newspaper. He decides on par- 
taking of a bottle of stout, and when the latter is 
brought, and the pipe alight, he remarks : — 

"Well, and what have you been doing all this 
age ? Been away anywhere ? " 

" Nowhere far from London town. I have more 
or less haunted the local meetings during the 
season." 

" Any luck ? " 

"Not much," I answer. "I pulled off a couple 
of doubles, and they pulled me through a bit." 

"Then I suppose you have given up writing 
altogether ? " 

"No, I intend going in for literature — when 
the racing is over. But before we go any 
further, tell me, my dear Jack, where on earth 
you found that extraordinary-looking dog ? " 

" This dog ? " he answers, trying to make the 
drooping ear stand straight. " Well, as you say, 
he is rather an uncommon-looking animal. His 
breed is a mystery. I incline to the opinion 
that he is the outcome of a complete syndicate 
of breeds. Anyhow, I found him, a puppy, in 
Long Acre. I expect he fell out of a sausage 
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machine, and escaped into the street unknown 
to the machinist. My diggings are now in a 
lonely part of Highgate, and my landlady is 
awfully nervous in the matter of burglars, so I 
told her that Hotfrost — I call him so because of 
his hot temper and cold nose — was belonging to 
a great and famous breed of watch-dogs, and 
was a regular gold-mine to an unprotected house. 
The dear old lady quite jumped at the idea, 
and now boards and lodges Hotfrost, who in 
return for services rendered, barks at everything, 
from cats to policemen, all night long." 

" I see ; and now what are yovj doing with 
yourself?" I ask. 

" Oh, nothing particular. I am writing a guide 
to otter-hunting for the Hunt Herald^ society 
news for the Olobss of Fashion, with now and 
again an article on the Roman poets for the 
Dramatic News, That's all I have got at pre- 
sent. The whole lot brings me in about three 
guineas a week, taking one week with another." 

And Jack, still keeping his hand on Hotfrost's 
ear, leans back in his chair, and puffs out volumes 
of smoke towards the ceiling. 

Three guineas a week is, to a man with Jack's 
knowledge of London, a munificent income. I 
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note that he looks better, and is better dressed, 
than when I Ifiust saw him. A very deep study 
is Jack. Everybody knows him, yet he has no 
regular " chum," and seems, as a rule, to prefer 
his own company to all other. I daresay I 
am the oldest friend he has got, yet it is quite 
an event when he calls to see me. As to anyone 
calling on him, it is simply a waste of time. 
His landlady has the one answer for all callers: 
" Mr Ffrench is not at home." 

No fellow has ever yet succeeded in penetrating 
to Jack's lair. He can write — write well, on any 
subject, and any style of composition, from a race 
report to a novelette or burlesque, but is care- 
less to a degree, and his copy, consequently, re- 
quires a lot of dressing. He is the best dramatic 
and musical critic I ever knew, and the best 
judge of a horse's private form in town. He 
has suffered silently the greatest privation — ay, 
starvation, from time to time, but has always 
come up smiling at the finish. Poor old Jack! 
He has not been with me for more than ten 
minutes, and already he seems quite oblivious 
of my presence, as, lost in thought, he puffs 
that vile shag smoke to the ceiling. Suddenly 
he wakes up, — 
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" You know, Gerald, this Mary Andrews boom 
is all rubbish. She has no dramatic genius what- 
ever. The Times and Telegraph were quite right. 
She has plenty of talent, and holds her art on 
her finger ends, but she has not genius, as Ellen 
Terry, Madge Kendal, and the divine Sarah all 
have. She cannot bring tears to your eyes." 

"You would be boycotted, if heard saying so 
here," I reply, "for we Olympians hold her to 
be a star of the highest magnitude." 

"Then you are all a lot of confounded fools T' 
exclaims Jack decisively. "What did I tell you 
all here last year, the week before the Humewood 
Cup was run ? You and the rest of the sporting 
members present swore by The Raker, just be- 
cause he won the Ealing Stakes hands down. 
Didn't I tell you The Bird would beat him on the 
Humewood course, and win easily ? " 

" You did," I confess. 

" And didn't The Bird win in a canter, at thirty- 
three to one ? " 

" He did." 

" Well, now, look here, Gerald," and Jack leans 
forward in a confidential sort of way. "In the 
first week of December comes oflF the Humewood 
Hurdle Race. The prize is five thousand guineaa" 
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"Five thousand guineas!" I exclaim. "What! 
for a mere hurdle race ? " 

"My dear boy, this race has been organised 
for the express purpose of giving new life to 
the sport. Steeplechasing and the sticks have 
been flagging for some time in England, and 
want a corpse reviver, so the Humewood people 
have put their heads together, and the result is 
the forthcoming hurdle race. The entries are not 
published yet, but when they are, you will find 
that almost every jumper in training has entered. 
And I happen to know something." 

" You do ? " 

" I do. When the list is published, you will find 
among the light weights a horse quite unknown, 
and trained in Ireland. It will be named The 
Keirogue." 

" Hello, Gerald ! " 

The speaker is my cousin, George Mongrath. 
After Jack has punched Hotfrost into silence, I 
introduce the two. 

" Well, and how the devil are you ? " cries George, 
in his fresh, strong voice, telling of pure country 
air. 

" Oh, all right ; when did you come to town ? " 

"I left Ireland on Monday," he answers, sinking 
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on to the sofa, "and booked through for Bucking- 
hamshire, to see Uncle Ben, who is not in the best 
of health. You should go down to see him, Gerald ; 
he asked about you. I left him this morning, and 
here I am. How are all the boys? Has Spier 
got his comedy produced yet, or has Langton sent 
The Fiddler into training again ? " 

"I believe The Fiddler has gone to the stud. 
As for Spiers' comedy, it appears the fair Lucy 
returned it, as the chief part did not suit her." 

** She can't act a bit ! " exclaims Jack. 

" Do you think so ? " observes George. " Now, I 
always thought her rather good." 

"I'm sorry I cannot agree with you," replies 
Jack; then rising, he says, "Now, Gerald, I'm 
off." 

" Oh, stay and dine with us ; the weekly dinner 
is on to-day," I say. 

"No, thanks," and out he goes, followed by 
Hotfrost. 

I follow him to the hall door. 

" I say. Jack, I wish you would stay and dine. 
Do, like a good fellow; I haven't seen you for 
such a long time." 

"Well, you see," he replies, with a humorous 

9 

twinkle, " eating a dinner gives one a bad habit." 
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" Well, chance the result, and stay." 

" What 1 dog and all ? " 

" Oh ! put him up somewhere." 

"All right," he says; "111 be back in half an 
hour," and off he goes. 

"Rum sort of chap your friend Ffrench," 
remarks George, as we both ascend to the 
smoking-room. "One of the TuUakeil Ffrenches, 
I suppose?" 

" I expect so ; but wild horses could never draw 
from him anything about his family. He is, as 
you say, a rum chap ; but he's all right when you 
know him." 

" But you've got to know him firstt I suppose. 
Look here, Gerald, when are you coming over to 
Mongrath? — the governor and mother are con- 
stantly asking me to bring you back there. Why, 
you haven't been in Ireland since you left for 
Oxford." 

"No indeed. It is quite twelve years since I 
quitted the Emerald Isle ; as for Mongrath, I have 
never been there yet." 

" I know you haven't," he replies. " Now look 
here, Gerald. You once talked of writing an Irish 
novel ; now is your chance to study the country. 
Make up your mind, and come over with me. 
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You have nothing to do. I have a horse in train- 
ing for the big December hurdle race, and I think 
it will win. Come over and look at him. And 
if you have any thoughts of a married life, why, 
there is our cousin Mabel, a real live heiress, 
staying with us." 

"I thought you were booked for the Mabel 
stakes V I remark. 

" No," he answers slowly, and then* after a 
pause, " Gerald, I am over head and ears in love, 
but not with cousin Mabel." 

"No?" 

"No; the lady is an actress: I won't tell you 
her name just yet. The deuce of it is that the 
dad, like all other old-fashioned Irishmen, has a 
horror of theatrical people." 

" Ah ; yes. I see trouble ahead there, George. 
Has the lady consented ? " 

"I have not asked her yet. You see, I only 
know her such a short time. Very likely when 
I ask her to marry me, she will laugh at me. 
She has alreaxiy refused numerous offers, includ- 
ing the Duke of Folfont, who is supposed to be 
a great catch." 

" Oh, he is an idiot ! " I exclaim. 

" Yes," replies George. " But some girls appear 
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to like idiots for husbands^ provided they have 
plenty of money, and a good big title/' 

Presently Jack returns minus Hotfix)st, and 
we argue on sport and the drama untU dinner- 
time. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SOME OUTSIDEBS. 




iHE weekly club dinner is in full swing 
and, for the season of the year, is very 
well attended. Old Lord John Bran" 
field is in the chair, looking quite proud and 
happy. The old boy dyes his moustache, but 
allows his scanty locks to remain gray, and the 
effect is funny. That horsey-looking little fellow 
with the fair moustache is an Australian and 
owner of a small string of racers— he is immensely 
wealthy, having several shares in gold mines. He 
is always abusing the Old Country, yet seems 
to stick here. It is great fun to listen to his long 
yams about the Bush. The quantity of Bush- 
rangers he has managed to kill with his own 
trusty rifle would fill a respectable churchyard. 
He is always bringing over horses from the " New 
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Country," for the expjress purpose of winding all 
the cups in England — but somehow or other it never 
comes off. 

That melancholy man with the Shakespeare collar 
is a poet. He publishes a volume of poems every six 
months. They are announced in the papers for a 
week, and are never heard of more. But he never com- 
plains. I have often wondered what it must cost 
him in the year. He once presented me with a copy 
of his works. I can recollect this stanza in it — 

" The bitterness of heart opprest 

Is more than I can stand ; 
Oh ! lay me gently on your breast, 

And squeeze my lore-cold hand." 

I thought that very fine at the time, and think 
so now. 

That youngish-looking man beside the poet is 
a crack dramatist, acid thinks nothing of working on 
plays for three theatres together. 

The little gentleman in evening dress, who looks 
so very like a waiter, is Sir William Settelle, 
Bart. He is also a racing man, but seldom wins 
anything. He is very proud of his title, and has 
informed me, on more than one occasion, that it 
dates from James the Second. And so it does. 
The first baronet of his line was one William 
Settle, a keeper of a small inn on the borders of 
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North LondoiL At that period, James of Holy 
Memory was selling baronetcies for what they 
would fetch. William the innkeeper got his for 
8kty pounds. He then shut up his inn, changed 
his name to Settelle, and lived happy ever after- 
wards. This present holder of the title is so 
awfully particular that he would not think of 
sitting down to dinner here unless he had donned 
his evening dress, though not one of the other 
members ever think of doffing their morning suits. 
This Club was founded for the express purpose 
of being a rendezvous of sporting and Hterary 
men of good standing. In this much it differs 
from the famous Bedskin, which is a strictly 
noTi-sporting club. But, though sporting and 
literary people, we are also dramatic and musical, 
and — while beneath the Olympian roof — are just 
as Bohemian as the Bedskins. If we have a 
billiard-room, and sporting-tissue boards, we have 
also a private theatre and a grand piano. 

There are certain people one has to recognise 
sometimes, yet whom one does not care about 
introducing into one's home circle. Many such 
people are consequently seen as guests at our club 
dinner. There is one; that middle-aged, lantern- 
jawed, biUous-looking man who tries to appear 
as if he enjoyed his dinner immensely. He is 
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proprietor of a Lady's Magazine of Fashion, the 
title of which escapes my memory. He hails 
from the States, and when he arrived in London 
brought with him a cargo of "bounce," which 
was promptly kicked out of him. His original 
business in New York was that of a "lady's 
tailor," and, as may be supposed, his knowledge 
of literature and art is simply nil. Hence it was 
amusing, when he first started his Magazine, to 
hear him giving " instructions " to those artists 
and authors who condescended to work for him. 
He addressed them — ^men of high rank in their 
callings — as if he was giving orders to one of 
his clerks. This tickled them at first, but grow- 
ing weary of it, they snubbed the poor man un- 
mercifully. However, it brought him to a sense 
of his proper station. That cat-eyed man with the 
immense head is a regular mystery to me. 
I cannot quite make him out. He is a barrister, 
and was never heard of until he defended some 
Indian prince v, the Queen ; but now he is the 
chosen companion of the best people in town. 
He never seems to be engaged in any employ- 
ment, but is always to be seen as guest in the 
best clubs and private houses. He is a man 
of unusual knowledge, and seems to have travelled 
in almost all countries. He is very useful in 
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knotty points of law and will sit down, and, with the 
terseness and gravity of a Lord Chancellor, give his 
opinion on any point in dispute. His opinion is always 
accepted as final. 

I think I heard him say he was thinking of 
starting a society paper. He is just the man 
to be editor of one, for he knows everybody worth 
talking about. 

Another arrant humbug is that £a>t and bare- 
faced fellow with the stereotyped smile of 
assumed good fellowship. He was originally 
teacher of shorthand, and earned at his business 
about thirty shillings per week. A friend of his 
somehow or other, managed to start a little weekly 
trade paper in the interests of basket-makers, and 
Fat Face sent him an article on Indian baskets, 
cribbed and altered from an account in a Bombay 
paper. The friend was glad to get any "copy" 
he could, so Fat Face continued from week to 
week cribbing and altering articles on basket- 
making ancient and modern, for which his fnend 
paid him in sundry drinks. But Fat Face com- 
menced to frequent some of those literary and 
journalistic bars in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street, and insinuated himself into the good graces 
of a few penny-a-liners, by dint of "push" and 
threes of Scotch, cold. This ran away with a 
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deal of his thirty shillings, but Fat Face was 
playing a deep game. By-and-by from penny-a- 
liners, he got to know "paragraph writers/' some 
of whom he on occasions gave a few notes to> 
which notes, when expanded into twelve lines, 
brought the expander two-and-sixpence each, fit)m 
the weekly Smudger and other papers of like 
class. About this time one might happen to see 
a "par.," sometimes in one paper and sometimes 
in another (all papers of the Smudger class) 
anent the "young and rising journalist, Paul 
Wingham," which was Fat Face and which was 
inserted by Fat Face's friends, in return for the 
notes he gave them from time to time. Soon he 
began to write little bits of gossip for those papers 
himself; from gossip he rose to leaderettes; from 
leaderettes to novelettes (all cribbed and altered, 
and with grammar boycotted). At length he 
became editor of one of the papers. His salary 
was now four pounds per week, two of which he 
spent in cigars and drinks for those who would 
accept such. He became quite popular among a 
certain clique, and began to soar to higher papers. 
He is a clever man in some ways, for though he 
has never written one original line, or even any- 
thing worth reading, still he has got on through 
mere force of will. One of his chief games is that 
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of writing paragraphs about himself. He will 
unblushingly write and despatch to the editor of 
some paper where he is known such **pars," as 
this : — ^Paul Wingham, with his handsome, clever 
fax;e, was in great form in the Gaiety stalls last 
Saturday night." That's the sort of man he is. 

But dinner is over, and some of us return to 
the smoking-room — Jack, George, and myself 
amongst the number, leaving the rest to spin 
yarns and sing songs. 



CHAPTER III 




I PROMISE TO GO TO MONGRATH. 

IGHT of US are puffing away in the smok- 
ing-room, George leaning back in an 
easy-chair, hili fair, handsome face look- 
ing decidedly thoughtful, and his big blue eyes 
filled with a far-away sort of look. He sees the 
actress in the dim distance. Wonder who she is ? 
My, curly-headed cousin is very much in love. 
Jack, who's solitary life up in those " diggings " 
in Highgate has rendered him shy and reserved 
among company, is beginning to thaw. He is 
now chatting with a famous Special about Venice. 
Such a knowledge does he display on the subject, 
that the Special asks him how long he resided 
there. Ja.ck was never there in his life, and 
says so. Special astonished. Now Jack turns 
to a great musical critic, and holds his own in an 
argument on the Music of the Future. From music 
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he turns to art, and astounds little Peel the Art 
Critic by telling him that " Modem Painters " is 
a tissue of ignorance and presumption disguised 
in eccentric phrases. Peel rises and goes home dis- 
gusted. Now Jack tackles a mighty big novelist, 
and asks him what he means by making one of 
his heros, who is a Cork man, use expressions 
confined to the North of Ireland ? Novelist says 
he understood that all Irishmen spoke alike. 
Jack down on him like a hundred of bricks, — 
tells him he should take the trouble of visiting 
Ireland ere he sets about writing of it. This to 
the great man ! Now, he comes and sits beside 
me. 

*' Look here, Gerald ; I'm thinking of Hotfrost ; 
I hope he hasn't done any mischief." 

" Where is the beast ? " 

" In a little pub. off the Strand. I told the 
potman to lock him into the cellar. You might 
come down there with me. It will do you any 
amount of good; this room is so close." 

George won't stir; so, promising to return, I 
leave with Jack. The instant we are in the 
street, he pulls out the old pipe, fills it with 
tobacco, lights it with the fag of his cigar, and is 
happy. 
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" You know," he observes, " these clubs are all 
very well for men who are fond of companion- 
ship; I am not one of those. Hotfrost' is 
my only constant pal, and he is sometimes a 
nuisance." 

We at length come to the " pub," and enter 
the "private compartment." A pretty little bar- 
maid comes up smiling. 

" Well, Tottie, my love," exclaims Jack, " how 
has the bloodhound been getting on ? " At the 
sound of Jack's voice the "bloodhound" bounds 
from the far end of the bar and barks hoarsely 
with delight. " Oh ! there yoti are — are you ? " 
says Jack, leaning over the bar to look at him. 
" Did they give you anything to eat, eh ? " 

" I should think we did ! " replies the barmaid. 
" He kicked up such a jolly row in the cellar, that 
Tom had to let him out ; and when he got up here, 
he was all over the blessed shop ! so the missis 
gave him a feed of broken bread and meat to 
keep him quiet. He was asleep when you came 
m. 

"Tell the missis I love her nearly as much 
as I do yourself, Tottie, my darling. Let the 
fiery untamed out to his lawful master, and give 
us a drink. What will you drink, Gerald ? Nomi- 
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nate your poison. Scotch, cold, for me, my ownest, 
while this man is considering." While the girl is 
getting the "Scotch, cold," Jack whispers to me, 
" Don't ask for stout or bitter — ^it's all wrong." 
I accordingly try the "Scotch, cold." Hotfrost 
is admitted to us, and Jack lectures him in set 
terms on his proceedings in the cellar. 

I am sorry to see that my friend has contracted 
a habit— easily contracted, and hard to give up — of 
using slang. I am a sinner in the matter of sport- 
ing slang myself, but Jack has a stock of " back " 
slang, thieves' slang, Jewish slang, costers' slang, 
and all other slangs, which he continuously draws 
upon. I wish he would give it up. Must talk to 
him on the matter some day. 

By-and-by the "Time is up, gentlemen," and 
Jack, guarded by Hotfrost, wanders towards High- 
gate, while I return to the club. There I find 
George, still in a waking dream. I try to get 
him into conversation, but am not successful, 
until I hint that I really would like to go to 
Ireland. 

This rouses him. 

"Yes, Gerald, do come to Mongrath," he says. 
" The season is over here long ago — ^why, it is now 
the 28th of July ! I'll write home to-morrow, and 
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Bay you will be with them on the first of next 
month. Do you agree ? " 

" Yes," I reply, seeing how anxious he is. 

" That's a dear boy. We'll have a jolly time of 
it ; fishing, shooting, and riding to our hearts' 
content. And perhaps you will fall in love with 
Mabel, and then we'll have a brand new wedding." 
And we both laugh at the idea. 

So it is settled I am to start for Mongrath on 
the last day of this month. 






w 



CHAPTER IV. 



I START FOR IRELAND. 




LEAVE for Ireland by this evening's mail. 
Several fellows have called to-day, ea<jh 
and all of whom have strongly advised 
me to " look out for myself," to be well armed, and 
never by any chance walk along a road with 
hedges on each side. They half believe that every 
country hedge in Ireland conceals a regular line of 
assa^ssins, from one end to the other. I wonder, in 
that case, how many assassins it would take to 
man a ten mile road ? I have not made my will. 
It would not occupy many minutes, but still, I 
have not done so. I would have to do so if I 
remained in town much longer though, for the 
heat is killing. My packing is over, thank good- 
ness, and I am awaiting Jack, who is coming to 
see me off. I meet George at Euston. 

Six o'clock ! time to be stirring. Here come 
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Jack at last. He has left Hotfrost at home, thank 
goodness. I was afraid he would have brought 
the brute, and tell him so. 

"Oh! dear no," he replies, as he poisons the 
room with that pipe. " Hotfrost objects to the 
interior of railway stations. Far too much noise 
and hurry there, to suit his ideas of safety. How 
are you going to Euston ? " 

" By cab, of course ? " 

" Cab be hanged, man ! Where are we going to 
sit, if all those traps are going with us in a 
growler ? " and the poison puffer points with that 
pipe to my baggage. I had not thought of that. 
While wondering how we a/re to get to Euston, 
Jack continues, — "Here's what you must do. Have 
the traps carted in a * growler' to the District 
Station — Glo'ster Road is the nearest — while we 
follow in a hansom. The train will take us from 
there to Gower Street, and then we are almost at 
home." 

Acting on this idea, a " growler " and hansom are 
called, and in twenty minutes. Jack, myself, and 
our traps are on our way to Euston, per Under- 
ground Railway. The only other occupant of our 
compartment is an elderly gentleman with a placid 
smile and a pocket Bible. He fixes his eyes on 
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Jack, and, mo\diig to the seat opposite to him 
remarks : — 

"Ah! young man, you are still unsaved. Do 
turn your thoughts towards heaven." 

"My dear sir," replied Jack, "I really do my 
level best to be as good as I can." 

"Ah! but that is not enough, — ^no, not near 
enough," says Smiler, opening his Bible. " Excuse 
me ; now, yesterday was Sunday, how did you pass 
that day of rest ? " 

" Why, to the very letter. I rested — rested and 
read." 

" And what did you read, young man ? " 

" Why, a Sunday paper, of course ! " 

"Well, I hope the Sunday paper did your soul 
good service," says Smiler. " Sunday at HoTne, I 
suppose ? " 

" No," answers truthful Jack, " the Referee" 

" I have never heard of it, but it is a good title," 
remarks Smiler. "Sunday papers all have good 
titles. Yes, all. I will purchase the Referee next 
Sunday." 

" Do, sir," says Jack anxiously ; " you will read it 
with exceeding joy." 

" What was the chief matter in it yesterday ? " 

" Sampson," replies Jack, and I have to keep my 
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head down to the newspaper I am pretending to 
read. 

"A good subject, a very good subject. And now, 
my young friend, let me read — " 

" Now look here, old chap," interrupts the young 
friend ; " you mean well, I daresay, but you are an 
intolerable nuisance. You have no earthly right 
to accost strangers, t have seen you in the Park 
on several occasions, when you actually presumed 
to stop ladies, and try to address them. You 
would have got a sound thrashing long since, but 
for your grey hairs, many ladies having com- 
plained to their husbands and brothers of your 
rudeness and presumption. How would you like 
me to stop your daughter in the Park, and give 
her my ideas on Sport and the Drama? Yet I 
know more of those subjects than you do of religion. 
If you read that book which you are so fond of 
prating about, you would find in its pages a com- 
mand to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Did you ever do either in your life ? " 

"Ah! Gbd help you, young man!" exclaims 
Smiler, smiling more placidly than ever. "God 
help you, and bring you to salvation. You are a 
sad sight — a sorry — " 

"Now, look here, my venerable friend," inter- 
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rupts Jack once more. "I am not a more sorry 
sight than you are. Why don't you give some- 
thing to eat to those poor men and women you 
are so fond of stopping and talking to, as they 
sit and shiver in the Park on cold days? Do 
you remember once forcing your company and 
drivelling talk upon me, while I sat thinking in 
the Park? Perhaps you don't, but I do. I told 
you I was in trouble, and wanted to be alone, 
but you were too rude and illbred to take 
the hint. The fact waj3, I was going to deril 
that night for a friend, as there were two 
new shows on, and he wanted to do both for 
his paper. He took the Lane, and gave me 
the Gaiety, for which I was to receive a 
guinea. Did receive it, in fact, for he paid me 
in advance, upon my telling him that my dress 
togs were in pop." (Smiler still smiling, but 
evidently a little mystified.) "Now while you 
stood bothering me, with your stomach well 
lined with good breakfast, and luncheon, I was 
confoundedly hungry, for I had no breakfast, 
or luncheon either, in my interior. The twenty- 
one shillings I had safe in my pocket, but I 
dared not spend a penny until I calculated the 
money required to get out my props. It was 
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in March last, and very cold, if you remember? 
Well, if I took out my dress boots, and dress 
suit, I would not have the money to take out 
my overcoat. And if I took out my overcoat, 
I would have to leave the boots in pop still. 
Now that was a corker. I could not venture 
into the Gaiety stalls in a dress suit and very 
shabby walking boots, nor could I appear at 
the Gaiety door dressed complete in swallow 
tail, dress boots, and all, without an overcoat. 
It was while trying to make out what the devil 
to do, that you came bothering me. I told you 
to go three times, but you still remained. At 
last I told you I was hungry, and asked you 
for sixpence. I knew that would hunt you, and 
it did." 

"Ah! God help you, young man!" is all the 
remark Smiler (still smiling) makes. 

At this instant the train draws up at Gower 
Street, and we alight. While the traps are 
being removed from the guard's van, Smiler 
keeps his head out of the carriage window, 
smiling towards Jack, and calling upon Heaven 
to help him. 

A "growler" takes the traps to Euston, while 
we walk there, having half an hour to spare. 
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"Did that reaUy occur in the Park, Jack?" 
I ask, "that scene of you sitting thinking how 
to release your clothes from pawn?" 

"Of course it did," Jack replies; "that old 
beggar nearly drove me mad that day." 

George is on the platform when we arrive at 
Euston, and by the time my traps are all right 
in the van, it is time to secure our seats, for 
the train will be crowded, thanks to the broil- 
ing weather. When bidding Jack good-bye, I 
give him my address, and tell him to be sure 
and keep me posted up in all the doings. 

"All right," he says. "1*11 send you a special 
every week. Off you go, good-bye." And the 
train moves slowly out of the station. 




CHAPTER V. 



IN MONGRATH. 




|E reached here late last night after an 
uneventful journey. All had retired 
save my good aunt and uncle, who 

waited the coming of their son and nephew. 
What a soimd refreshing sleep I had, to be sure 
And, now, here I am, down in the breakfast- 
room before any of the others are visible. Con 
and Whiskey have given me greeting. Con is 
an Irish setter of the purest "liver" breed, with 
legs beautifully feathered ; and his companion is a 
red, rough-coated little Irish terrier, sharp as a 
needle. Breakfast will not be until nine o'clock, 
so I sit by the window in the morning sun, and 
look over yesterday's paper; to-day's won't be to 
hand until Pete comes galloping back from the 
post-town, whither he has gone two hours ago. 
The room is a large one, but so crammed with 
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all sorts of things, that it looks confined. In 
one comer stands a regular stack of guns — 
beech-loaders, muzzle-loaders, duck-guns, rook- 
rifles, and, in fact, all sorts of deadly weapons. 
In the opposite comer is a small forest of fish- 
ing-rods, landing-nets, and gaffs. Between the 
comers stands an old-fashioned sideboard laden 
with plate. On a small round table near me lie 
all sorts of odds and ends, including railway 
guides, powder-flasks, sporting novels, a box of 
bird-seed, and a small case of trout flies. Over 
the mantelpiece (also loaded with odds and ends) 
hangs a hmak, perfectly grey, once the property 
of the "ouldest fox in the county," Dinny, the 
old butler, informs me. He has just entered to 
put the finishing touches on the breakfast-table 
— a hale, hearty, little man, who has been " wid 
the family from a gossoon." While I am listen- 
to some of his reminiscences of my late father's 
boyhood, a big, awkward, top-heavy, foxhound 
puppy comes bounding into the room, upsets the 
little side-table, and all its contents, and, ere 
Dinny recovers from his indignation, bounds out 
again, followed by Con and Whiskey in full cry. 
"Bad scran to you for a sloother!" exclaims 
Dinny, as he proceeds to re-arrange the table, and 
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I turn and have a look out of the window. Far 
over the beautiful park, and over the river beyond 
the park, and over the road beyond the river, and 
over the calows beyond the road, and over the 
meadows beyond the calows, lies the sea, looking 
deliciously cool and blue this sunny morning. 

And now the family descend one by one. Uncle 
John, tall and military looking (as befits a retired 
colonel), with a steel grey moustache ; Aunt Fanny, 
once the belle of the county — handsome still, with 
her dark eyes bright as ever ; her only daughter, 
with light brown hair, and eyes to match, enters 
with her husband, Sir Mark King, a broad- 
shouldered, black-bearded baronet from the north. 
George follows. Last of all comes Mabel. Yes, 
Mabel is handsome; "pretty" is not the word to 
use when describing those dark, humorous, satiri- 
cal eyes, that Grecian head, and Roman nose, that 
graceful — 

" Where are the boys ? " asks Aunt Fanny, when 
our greetings are over, and we are all seated at 
breakfast. 

"They wint out early this momin', ma'am," 
replies Dinny. "They wint to gather in their 
night-lines beyant in Kerrigan's Pond." 

Here a loud " hooloo," followed by the barking 

c 
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of dogs, announces the cuprival of the boys, who after 
making themselves presentable, come in to break- 
fast. Two healthy, ruddy-faced lads. What news 
they have! They actually rose four coveys of 
partridges, saw three hares in the strakes, and six 
brace of pheasants in Doyl's Plantation ! 

"And, George," cries the youngest, "you know 
the white rabbit I told you I saw in the dark 
shrubbery, and that Andy Blake said was old 
Murphey*s ghost ? Well, what do you think but — " 

" We saw it again this morning," breaks in the 
other lad, " and we*re going to trap it." 

" No, no," says their father, " I won't have any 
trapping ; that's a low poacher's trick. If you can 
get a shot at old Murphey's ghost, have it ; but no 
trapping." 

And now George, Mark, and myself arrange that 
we will drive over to the Bawn, and see how the 
brown trout bite. Enter Dinny with the post-bag, 
and the letters are distributed. The letters are all 
from relatives, and are handed about from one to 
the other for perusal. Breakfast over, George 
takes out each and every fishing-rod from the 
stack, and bids me take my choice. Fancy my 
carting rods and guns all the way from London, 
and such a collection here to choose from ! While 
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we wait for the waggonette which is to take us to 
the Bawn, I stroll on to the gravelled carriage-way 
in front of the house, and there catch sight of the 
boys galloping on ponies down the avenue in a 
cloud of dust, and with towels tied round their 
waists. They are off to the sea for a swim. Seated 
beneath a beech tree on the lawn, with morning 
paper in hand, and cigar in lips, is the Colonel, 
listening to the tale of a big tanned-faced peasant, 
while three others stand apart. 

" Well, your honour will drap over and see the 
poor crature ? " says the man. 

" Indeed I will, Tim ; I will ride over this even- 
ing," replies his honour. 

"Long life to you, sur, an' I wish you good 
morninV and, lifting his hat, away he trudges. 

" Who is the poor creature ? " I susk. 

"A pig," replies Uncle John, smiling. "Tim's 
pig feels indisposed, so IVe promised to pay her 
a professional visit." 

Another of the peasants now approaches. 

" Well, Brian, what's the matter ? " 

"I wfius thinkin' iv askin' your honour about 
somethinV remarks Brian, twirling his hat slowly 
round and round. "You see, Colonel, our Molly 
an' Patsey Casey is pullin' a courd." 
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"Well, Patsey is an honest, decent young 
fellow," says his honour, "and I think Molly 
might do worse." 

" You think so, sur ? " and Brian visibly brightens. 

"Indeed I do; let them marry as soon as 
possible." 

" Begorra, I will, sur ! " exclaims Brian. " An' 
long life to you, an* to the mistress, an* all be- 
longing to you." And off he trudges. 

But a groom has come galloping up the gravelled 
walk. 

" Well, Larry, what's the matter ? " 

" Sir Anthony Blaney's complimints, sur, an* 
would you lind him a lone iv your lawn-mower, 
caus our own was bruck be Looney « Burk 
yisterday ? " 

This is too much for me, and with a hearty 
laugh I join George and Mark, who are in the 
billiard-room. From there we proceed to the 
waggonette; then ho! for the Bawn. 





CHAPTER VI. 

RACERS AND ROSES. 

UR visit to the river Bawn this morning 
was well rewarded, and we returned with 
well-laden baskets. It is six o'clock — and 
we are now all seated on the lawn, while the big 
August sun is thinking of setting, and is at present 
engaged in lighting up all the windows in the house 
front with a sheen of gojd. The Colonel is seated 
in an American rocking-chair, reading a magazine. 
Aunt Fanny has the newspaper, while Norah and 
Mabel are taken up with novels. The former with 
Mark, like a loving husband, reclining at her feet. 
George and I " recline together on the sward," not 
a hundred miles from Mabel. The boys, armed 
with rook rifles, are popping away at the wood- 
queests round the plantation in the park. These 
wood-queests are in fair condition now, but it is 
during the coming reaping operations that they 
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grow plump and fat, and make many a stubbled 
field look blue in the distance, so tlii<5k do they 
gather. They are a diflScult bird to get within 
shot of, can carry their own weight of lead, if not 
hit in a vital part, and, above all, are a delicious 
bird when properly cooked. Of course the boys 
are accompanied by all the dogs, who are perfectly 
useless where wood-queests are concerned, but who 
seem to think, by the row they are kicking up, 
that their services are indispensable. And now a 
flock of curlew fly high over our heads, frcmi the 
sea, and towards the distant mountains, away 
there at the back of the house. 

" Ah ! remarks Uncle John, as he hears the 
shrill whistle. "Which way are those curlew 
flying ? " . 

" To the mountains," replies George. 

"Well then we are going to have a storm to- 



morrow." 



" Now, for goodness' sake don't say that, dad ! " 
exclaims George. " We are going to Coolamore to- 
morrow to see the Slieveen go through his facings, 
and we don't want any storms, thank you." 

" What's your opinion ? " asks Norah, without 
looking from her book, and giving her husband a 
dig in the ribs with the toe of her dainty shoe. 
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Mark, thus appealed to, stands up, and looking 
away to the right, says, — 

" We have an old saying in Antrim, to the effect 
that cattle seek shelter before the storm. Now 
those Kerry cows of yours. Colonel, on fonder hill, 
don't seem to be very anxious on the score of 
shelter." And so saying, he resumes his place at 
his wife's feet. 

" You are very silent and solenin-looking, cousin 
Gerald, from London town," observes Mabel, look- 
ing up from her book. "Thinking of some lady 
fair, with golden hair, in Belgrave Square ? Excuse 
my poetry," and she continues reading. 

" I don't admire fair women," I reply. 

«No?" 

" No ; and as for my silence, I can't very well 
chatter away when everyone is reading." 

" Talking of reading," observes Mark, " I see by 
this morning's paper that Lord Drumcool has a 
horse in training for the great Humewood Hurdle 
Race." 

" Drumcool i" exclaims George, in surprise. "Are 
you sure ? " 

" Certain." 

" He never told me that 1 " continues George, evi- 
dently exercised more or less. "Of course, it's 
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Silken Thomas he intends running. A dangerous 
horse, (Jerald." 

"I don't half like his lordship," says MabeL 
" He always reminds me of the villain in a Society 
drama." 

"I certainly don't like the idea of Silken 
Thomas running against the Slieveen," George 
says. "Though my horse csiU beat him at level 
weights. Strange, Drumcool never mentioned the 
fact, although he knew I had entered the Slieveen 
for the race." 

"I don't think there is anything very strange 
in the matter," Mabel says, turning over a 
leaf of the novel. "Lord Drumcool is not 
addicted to giving much information about his 
doings." 

" Why, Mabel, you are very hard on the man," 
observes the Colonel, smiling. 

" Do you think so. Uncle John ? Well, perhaps 
I'm prejudiced." 

It's very odd ; but I feel that I detest this 
Lord Drumcool. I really cannot mo^ke out why, 
for I have never seen the man. 

George has risen, and now exclaims : — 

" Here comes Sir Anthony. He has some news, 
as sure as a gun!" 
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He has crossed the park from his own place, 
which is away to the right, and is now shaking 
hands all round. A slim, handsome old fellow, 
with close-cropped grey moustache and kindly 
blue eyes. 

"Well," he says, taking a vacant seat, "I've 
come to dine with you, and have a talk over 
this horse of George's. How goes the trainer's 
report, George ? " 

" We were going to see him at exercise 
to-morrow," replies the latter; "but my father 
prophesies a stormy day." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " says Sir Anthony. " I looked 
at the glass just before I started — ^not a sign 
of rain." 

" Now, papa, there are two to one against 
you," remarks Norah, closing her book, "so you 
must be wrong." 

"Very well, then, that's settled," says the 
Colonel. 

Mabel and Norah agree to take a wander 
through the garden. I don't see why I should 
not go with them.^ Mabel askes me if I am 
fond of flowers. Of course I am, passionately. 
I rise and accompany them. What a lovely 
garden to be sure ! What arbours, walks, and 
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rustic seats! And what a lot of roses. I love 
roses." 

" What is your favourite flower ? " asks Mabel. 

"A dark red rose," I truthfully answer. 

" Why, that's my favourite too!" she exclaims, 
laughing. 

I catch sight of Norah's quick glance at Mabel's 
face, followed by a movement of the eyebrows, 
then the ghost of a roguish smile. Mabel has 
not seen all this, so intent is she on looking 
out for two dark red rosebuds. She spots them 
at length, and I give her my penknife to cut them. 

" Will you have one, Norah ? " she asks. 

" No, thanks," is the reply ; " but Gerald will." 

"Well, then, allow me, cousin Gerald," and 
Mabel presents me with one of the rosebuds. 

If I had a garden, I would have it crammed 
with roses. They are the most beautiful of 
flowers. Fancy all the dozens of difierent 
varieties — all the children's children of the 
modest wild hedge rose! What can be — Why, 
where the deuce has Norah disappeared to? 
Mabel does not know, but expects she has gone 
to dress. 

"We dine at seven, you know," she says, 
and moves rather quickly towards the house. 
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I follow, with my red rosebud blooming on my 
manly breast. 

The dogs have got into the dining-room, and, 
knowing Dinny's little ways, have concealed 
themselves under a lounge. But Dinny knows 
all about it, and presently comes and rokes them 
out one by one with a crooked stick. Out of 
the room they are all bundled, and presently 
we hear the foxhound puppy receiving a lecture 
in the hall. 

"Yer the worst iv th* whole lot iv thim, so 
you are, you big awkard sloother! The divil 
himself couldn't be up to you, for you're as cute 
as a pet fox. So go on wid you now." 

"What a lovely rosebud that is, Gerald," re- 
marks my aunt. "What part of the garden did 
you pick it in ? " 

"Oh! that's not Gerald's find," says Norah 
quickly. "He has to thank me for that. What 
do men know about choosing flowers ? " 

Women are a great institution. What a patent- 
safety way they have of telling fibs ! How they 
must puzzle the Recording Angel. That oi}ier 
rosebud looks positively charming where it is. 
Crimson has always been my favourite colour. 
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" As I W€LS saying," remarks Sir Anthony Blaney, 
" the Slieveen has got a good chance if he gets off 
with eleven stone. When will the weights be 
out, George ? " 

"Oh, not for a long time. The entries won't 
appear until October." 

"I don't like the idea of George riding in the 
race himself," says Aunt Fanny. 

"Oh! I'm all right, mother; don't fear!" ex- 
claims George. " The Slieveen will carry me safe 
over the last hurdle, and win in a canter." 

But Aunt Fanny does not appear quite satis- 
fied. The Colonel notices this, and says, — 

" There is not the slightest fear over hurdles, if 
your horse knows his work. It is in taking flat 
racers, giving them a few months' practice, and then 
riding them in a hurdle race, that the danger lies." 

" Quite so," remarks Sir Anthony. " If a horse 
is not schooled to jump from the first, he is 
never safe." 

" I hope to goodness the Slieveen will beat 
Silken Thomas, at any rate," Mabel says. 

"That will depend on the weights," replies Sir 
Anthony. "If Silken Thomas has seven pounds 
less to carry than the Slieveen, it will be a tight 
race home." 
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" But what about all the other horses ? " inquires 
Mark. " Have none of them got a chance ? " 

" No horse that we know of has, on public form, 
the ghost of a chance with either the Slieveen or 
Drumcool's horse," George says. 

" Well, then they will both start favourites, I 
suppose ? " 

" Beyond a doubt." 

After dinner we have a discussion on the 
latest improvement in breech-loaders, and then 
adjourn to the drawing-room, where Aunt Fanny 
has some refreshing coffee ready for us. Mabel 
sits at the piano playing a dreamy German waltz. 
I love German waltzes. The one she plays is the 
Tres Jolie, the most plaintive and beautiful of 
all Waldteufl's compositions. 

After a while George proposes billiards — ^I wish 
he wouldn't. We proceed to the billiard-room, 
and Sir Anthony beats the Colonel by five in 
fifty, then George and I have a go in. How 
quick the moments fiy ! It is half-pa§t eleven 
in less than no time. Sir Anthony elects to 
walk home, as the night is bright, with a full 
moon. George and I accompany him part of 
the way. 

" Now, George, my boy, you must not- allow* 
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the grass to grow under the Slieveen's feet," he 
says, as we cross the park. "I happen to know 
that Drumcool is in desperate straits for money, 
and this hurdle race prize would suit his book 
nicely ; besides, he is sure to have already 
backed his horse heavily at long odds. There- 
fore, my boy, he will leave no stone unturned ; 
so it behoves you to have the Slieveen in the 
pink of condition." 

"Trust me— or, rather, Slane for that," George 
says. "If Slane does not bring him to the post 
a perfect picture, it won't be his fault. He is 
better at the jumping business than any of the 
English lot." 

" Let me see," observes the baronet, " Silken 
Thomas is trained in England, is he not?" 

"Yes, at White's — White has trained him from 
the first." 

" A good man — a very good man : he trained 
for my poor brother. Yes, George, my lad, you 
will have a very dangerous rival." 

"Oh! I don't think so," George says, evidently 
a little "put out." "At level weights, I'll back 
my horse against Drumcool's any day." 

" Yes, at level weights, perhaps you might." 

Anon we arrive at a little rustic bridge which, 
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spanning a brook, connects a comer of Castle 
Blaney Park with the Mongrath grounds. 

"Well, I'll take you no further," Sir Anthony 
says. "Good-night; and remember what I have 
told you. I want to see this race go to Mongrath." 

As we go homeward, I say, " The old boy seems 
fond of racing." 

" Oh ! the dear old chap, he is fond of all sorts 
of sport," George answers. " He was a great rider 
in his youth, and often tells how your father 
and he ran a dead heat on their own mounts for 
the first Ballybough Cup ever run." 

" Talking of running, George, are you really 
sure of beating the earl's horse, and winning 
this big race ? " 

" Quite sure — on public form. Both horses won 
all before them last season." 

" Not in England." 

"No; but here in Ireland, which to you may 
not look a very high trial, but which really is 
a great thing in both Drumcool's favour and 
mine." 

"How do you make that out?" I ask, rather 
sceptically. "Can you tell how the Slieveen or 
Silken Thomas will . fare in the company of 
English jumping cracks ? " 
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However, the gods and handicapper favour 
me!" 

By the time we reach the house all have re- 
tired, and after discussing a brandy and soda 
each, we follow suit. 
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CHAPTER VII 




A VISIT TO THE TRAINER S. 

E have just reached Slane's place in Coola- 
more, after a nine miles* pleasant ride. 
Slane lives in a natty little cottage, all 
covered over with ivy. It is surrounded by a 
couple of acres of ground tastefully "laid out." 
Beyond this pleasure ground, to the left, lie the 
stables, and beyond them stretches the heath or 
common, sacred to training operations. Slane (an 
old bachelor) is a dapper little Limerick man, 
with very horsey side whiskers, and very thin 
legs cased in breeches, which must have been put 
on when he was a youth, and never taken off 
since. They fit his limbs as closely as a "jacket " 
fits a potato. No, I feel he could never get them 
off* without the aid of a pair of scissors. 

"We follow him to the stable, and he brings 
out the Slieveen for our inspection — a rather 
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small but beautifully built horse, almost black 
in colour, and with a white star on his forehead. 
George mounts, and rides him a two miles' spin 
round the common, from which he pulls up " sound 
and well," as the reporters say. Scarcely is the 
Slieveen safe in the stable again, ere Uncle John's 
prophecy becomes fulfilled, and a fierce thunder- 
storm, accompanied with heavy rain, breaks over 
us with startling suddenness. 

We seek the shelter of Slane's hospitable roof 
and there enjoy creature comforts, while awaiting 
the exit of the storm king. After a time the 
thunder becomes fainter, and the lightning less 
vivid and frequent, and at length rumbles and 
flashes away to some other part of the country. 
But a legacy of rain is left us. Bain! I never 
saw such a deluge before. The roof of the cot- 
tage seems in immediate danger of being bat- 
tered in : even the water spouts at the four comers 
of the eaves gush forth foaming brown torrents, 
which plough holes in the gravelled ground, and 
splash the windows every bit as much as the 
rain itself. Hour after hour goes by, but still 
no sign of clearing. George looks from a window 
towards the south-west, and says, — 

"There is not the remotest sign of this rain 
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stopping. Just look at those clouds tumbling 
one over the other in their haste to come and 
drench us. Now what are we going to do, Gerald ? 
— ride it through ? " 

" No, thanks," I say firmly. ** I object to riding 
nine miles under a drenching rain." 

" I tell you the best thing to do, Master George," 
Slane says. " There is a loop line runs from the 
town here to Ballatuine." 

" Why, of course there is ! " exclaims my cousin, 
" What time does the next train start ? " 

" There is only wan train to-day, an' that starts 
in half an hour," explains the trainer. " Now, 
leave your horses with me, an' I'll send them home 
to-morrow." 

" Slane, you're a Solomon ! " cried George. 

" To be shure I am, sur ! — I'm a regular jainus. 
Now I'll have the covered car ready in a pair of 
minits." And off he goes to the coach-house. 

The covered car is soon at the door, in we bundle, 
and in a few minutes reach the station. We have 
scarcely purchased our tickets when the rain 
ceases. We have scarcely taken our seats in the 
train (after George has wired for the brougham to 
meet us at Ballatuine) when the sun bursts forth in 
brilliant splendour. Such is life. 
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The only other occupant of our compartment is 
a raw-boned, crane-necked man dressed in a check 
suit. A " commercial " from Glasgow, I can tell at 
a glance. The rest of the train, consisting of three 
carriages, we know to be empty, save and except 
the guard's van, which of course contains the usual 
specimen of the common garden, red -bearded 
guard. Slane told us that the distance to Balla- 
tuine per this line is fifteen miles, so we expect 
to reach home by six o'clock. Meanwhile the 
train has started, and after proceeding at a snail's 
pace for about fifteen minutes, comes to a stop. 

" Now, what's up ? " queries George. 

I look out of the window, and discover that we 
are standing about quarter of a mile from a small 
station, which station owr engine is moving to- 
wards, having parted company with the train. I 
tell George this piece of news. 

"What!" cries the gentleman in check. He 
now has his carroty head encased in an enormous 
Tam-o'-Shanter. "What! do you mean to say, 
sir, that they have dared to leave us here without 
an engine?" he gasps, in that terrible Glasgow 
brogue. "I'll soon know the meaning of this." 
And putting his crane neck out of the window, 
he bawls, " Guard ! guard ! D'ya hear ? " 
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No answer, of course, and he sinks back breath- 
less. 

Half an hour passes, and then the unmistake- 
able sound of distant shunting strikes our ear, 
and all at once the truth dawns upon us. Our 
engine has been utilised by the station-master 
for the purpose of shunting some cattle trucks. 
This rouses us to action, and out we get on to 
the line, and walk towards the station, Crane - 
neck leading, and vowing vengeance against the 
station-master. We find no one on the station 
platform, excepting a porter, who is seated on a 
barrow reading a song book. 

" Where's the station - master ? I demand his 
presence,'' shouts Crane-neck to the song studier. 

"Micky," calls the latter, without taking his 
eyes from the book. 

" Yis," is answered from the lamp-room, followed 
by the appearance of a small boy, evidently 
saturated with lamp oil, which gives him a 
regular shiny look all over. 

"Micky," says the porter, still reading, " where 's 
the station-master ? " 

" Mr Moriarty, sur," says the small boy to ov/r 
guard, who passes with a large net hanging 
across his shoulder, " where's the station-master ? " 
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Here our engine comes slowly through the 
station with some trucks. 

"Bill," calls the guard to the driver, "where's 
the station-master ? " 

" Larry," says the driver to the stoker, " where's 
the station-master ? " 

"Takin* tay wid his ant," cries the stoker to 
ua; "an' whin he returns, he'll riprimand yiz 
savairly for lavin' yer carriges." 

George and I have to laugh at this, as we 
return to the carriage. The Scotchman says, 
"It's nae laughin' matter, but a case of pure 
boycotting, because a Scotchmon is in the train." 

We started from Coolamore at five o'clock, 
and it is now twenty past six. Oh! there is 
the bump of the engine at last. Now we are 
actually starting. 

" Bob Boy is meditating an attack on the 
station-master," whispers George; and looking 
at the Scotchman, I can see that he is preparing 
to thrust his crane-neck out of the window as 
we pass the station. When that time comes, 
there stands a smiling old gentleman on the 
platform, dressed in a frock-coat, and a cap 
with " Station-Master " in gold letters upon ii 

Out goes Bob Boy's head. 
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"Hi, you station-master," he bawls; "you mee- 
sarable-lookin' apology for a railway oflScial 1 you 
sheep-headed bog-trotter in a frock-coat ! If I 
had you in my grasp, mon, I'd turn you inside out, 
you empty-headed quintessence of a rascally 
scoundrel! How dar' you take away our engine, 
you pot-headed old villain ? I say how dar* you ? 
Ill write to the Qlasgae Harld ! D'you hear 
that ? Ill expose you in the Harld ! " 

By the time he has finished this benediction, 
we are beyond the station, so he shouts it out 
with all his ear-splitting, blood-curdling, Glasgow 
might. The station-msister, I may remark, merely 
answered by lifting his hat and Jbowing low. 
And they say the Scotch are a tacit, phlegmatic 
race! 

We have been travelling at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour for the last ten minutes. George 
and I are lighting fresh cigars, and Rob Roy is 
just recovering his breathing powers, when the 
train stops again. 

" Now what the deviFs up ? " George asks. 

"Some more boycotting," answers Rob Roy. 
"Just because they know there's a Scotchmon 
in the train." 

We sit patiently for about twenty minutes. 
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then George and I get out and proceed towards 
the engine. The stoker is seated on the coal bunk 
smoking. 

" What's the matter ? " I ask. 

" Nothin' at all, sur." 

" Well, why don't you drive us home ? " 

" Well, you see, sur, I'm waiting for the driver." 

" Where is he ? " 

" Beyant there, across the meda," where you see 

the whitewashed cabin. That's Tim Murphy's. 

Tim's daughter was marrid to-day, so av coorse 

* 

Tim is givin' a bit iv a flare up. So you see, 

sur, Tim's daughter, bein' a sorrt iv cousin to the 

driver, he's just gone up to drink her health. 

Oh, he'll be back in a shout." 

What is the use of talking further ? We re- 
turn to our carriage, and await the return of the 
bride's " sorrt iv a cousin." 

"I tell you, gentlemen, it's all done because 
there's a mon from Scotland in the train ! " says 
Rob Roy. 

" Oh, rubbish ! " exclaims George, who is not 
in the best of tempers. 

"But I tell you—" 

"I- tell you you're talking damned nonsense!" 
interrupts (Jeorge, and Rob Roy shuts up. 
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The bride's " sorrt iv a cousin returns at length, 
and off we go once more, and may I never smoke 
another cigar if we don't stop again after another 
fifteen minutes' run ! It is now dusk, and the 
moon is slowly rising. Out we two get and seek 
the engine; the driver is sitting smoking this time. 

'' Might we inquire what the reason of this last 
stoppage is ? " I ask. 

" To be sure you might, sur. You see, I'm 
waitin' for the gaard to whistle; I can't drive 
her on widout the gaard whistlin'." 

" And why the devil doesn't the guard whistle ? " . 
asks George impatiently. 

" Shure he will, when he comes back, sur." 

" Where is he ? " 

" Ye can just see him beyant in the meda' ther j 
wid the stoker ; they're nettin' larks." 

" What ! ! " 

"Nettin' larks, sur; the gaard's awful fond iv 
larks, so he is." 

We look across the field, and, sure enough can 
faintly discern two forms. Now I remember 
having noticed the guard with a coil of net when 
at the station. Back again do we trudge to our 
carriage, where Rob Roy the boycotted sits in 
silent woe. Half an hour passes, and ttien the 
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guard's whistle sounds, off we start once more, 
and, strange to say, reach Ballatuine without further 
stoppage. It is half -past eight, and the old coach- 
man Mat has been waiting with the brougham 
since six o'clock. He says he thought " there 
war a collusion on the line." 





CHAPTER VIII. 



A LITTLE DINNER. 




REALLY think I will write that Irish 
novel OS soon as I return to London, or 
perhaps it would be better to write a book 
descriptive of life in an Irish county. Such a 
book, written by one knowing something about 
the subject, would be, at least, a novelty. Must 
speak to Mabel about this. Mabel! I have just 
met her descending to the drawing-room, in pearl 
grey, and with a red rose in her hair. She looked 
— ^yes, lovely ! We have what Uncle John calls a 
''little dinner" on this evening, and Dinny is 
accordingly in his glory. As I peep into the dim 
old-fashioned dining-room, I find him in gorgeous 
array, — ^black plush knee-breeches, silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, dark blue coat, and red waistcoat, — 
surveying the well-arranged table, with a smile of 
quiet satisfaction. As I turn away, I hear him 
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giving some directions to the footman, which finish 
up with " An' see that all thim dogs is under lock 
and kay, spishally that thaf e iv a foxhound puppy." 
I find all the family in the drawing-room await- 
ing the guests. The first arrivals are the paxson 
and his wife, a meek looking pair, in all conscience. 

The reverend gentleman has weak eyes, a bald head, 
and a pasty face. His better half is long faced, and 
thin as a walking-stick, with corkscrew curls, turn- 
ing grey. I have not had the pleasure of listening 
to one of her husband's sermons, but George tells 
me that they are a perfect cure for insomnia, and I 
feel bound to believe the statement. " The parson " 
is cousin to a wealthy marquis, who allows him five 
hundred a year. 

Enter couple number two — Captain and Mrs 
White. The Captain, a young lusty " fox-hunty *' 
looking fellow, and his wife, a pretty, but rather 
shy brunette. The Captain is famous for the 
number of times he has been nearly killed in the 
hunting-field. He is M.F.H., vice Uncle John 
retired. He has lost five teeth, has dislocated his 
shoulder twice, has broken his leg twice (and now 
walks with a limp) has injured his collar-bone three 
times, and his arm goodness knows how often. He 
is master of a delightful seat called Castle some- 
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thing-or-other, about five miles from here, and 
when his only uncle (who is a wealthy brewer) 
dies, will be a regular millionaire. The shy little 
wife belongs to one of the oldest families in the 
county. And now, a dark, hawk-faced man, 
wearing an eye-glass, enters the room. I note 
him well. He is the Earl of Drumcool. The Earl 
is a "Union Lord," a term of some reproach in 
Ireland. His grandfather, or great-grandfather (?), 
was a shopkeeper of some standing in Dublin, and 
a member of the Irish House of Parliament. He 
had a certain amount of influence, and the English 
Government bribed him with a title, to use it in 
the cause of the Union. He sold his birthright for 
an earldom. These Union lords are, as a rule, 
detested by the peasantry, and held in little esteem 
by the old families. But Uncle John' is an easy- 
going man, and when a "little dinner" is "on," 
does not like any neighbour being left out in the 
cold. And here, quite apropos, enters Mr Michael 
Mann. He aspires to be known as a " gentleman 
farmer." He appears a little diffident, as if not quite 
sure of his footing, but the master of the house 
moves forward to greet him, and soon makes him 
feel at his ease. He is a thick-set, fresh-coloured, 
good-natured looking man, and owns a farm of 
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nine hundred acres. His father was a chemist in a 
neighbouring town, and dearly wished his son to 
become an " M.D.," but the latter preferred farming. 
I don't think he was far wrong, in spite of the 
" hard times." 

And now enters Mr Curry, with his wife, a 
dashing-looking woman. Mr Curry is a member of 
Parliament, and represents some place in the far 
North. He is a barrister, and was not very 
successful at his profession, until he hit upon the 
idea of running away with an heiress, whose 
grandfather, a whisky blender, had been made a 
baronet. Of course such a grand old family could 
never forgive a woman of theirs who actually ran 
away with a common barrister, my dear ! However, 
I believe "uncle" and "mamma" are "coming 
round," now that the common barrister is a member 
of Parliament. 

Oh ! here comes Mrs Almond, a stout, jolly- 
looking widow of enormous wealth. Her father, 
a country curate, died miserably poor, leaving her 
an orphan, without a penny in the world. But if 
TTiinus money, she was pluus plenty of brains. So 
selling every stick in the house, she went to Dublin, 
and there gave lessons in French and German, until 
she saved her passage money to India. Upon 
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arrival at Bombay she at once advertised in the 
newspapers for any bachelor who required the 
services of " a thoroughly educated English lady of 
cheerful disposition, as housekeeper." The bait 
was gobbled by a retired general with oceans of 
money, and no liver to speak of. She married him 
within a month, and buried him within a year. 
She is about forty years old, and on the look-out 
for a husband of twenty-one. 

And now some of the " rale ould stock " begin to 
put in an appearance — jolly old Irish squires and 
their buxom wives, with names familiar hereabouts 
for seven hundred years. Soon there is a buzz of 
conversation — such a contrast to the awful silence of 
a London reception room ! Sir Anthony Blaney has 
just entered, carrying one of the smallest little dogs I 
have ever seen. It is a pure bred Irish dwarf terrier. 

" You see I have kept my promise, Colonel ! " he 
exclaims, as he hands the dog to Uncle John. " I 
told you I would bring it when it had grown old 
enough." 

The Colonel takes the little beauty with a smile 
of pleasure. 

" Ah, would you bite my finger, you little rascal!" 
he cries ; " you have got the true Midget blood." 

We all inspect the red-coated black-eyed little 
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beauty, and then the boys carry it away. As 
they are leaving the room, the Misses Studdart 
are announced. Enter two ladies of a very un- 
certain age, and wearing very old-fashioned dresses. 
They reside " all alone in their glory " in a gloomy- 
looking house surrounded by trees, in which the 
rooks and herons fight for supremacy. The pro- 
perty (all that is left of it) consists of about six 
hundred acres of good meadow-land, which is 
let out for grazing. Some time ago the steward 
seized three cows for rent, and the poor ladies 
were boycotted. No one would sell them any- 
thing in Ballatuine, and they had to send to 
Dublin for everything they required. But all 
that has blown over, and they are in favour once 
more with the country people, who, to tell the 
truth, owe them nothing, for the Misses Studdart 
are not very charitable. In fact, they have never 
been known to give anything away, and there is 
not a beggar, male or female, in the county, who 
would waste time by knocking at the lodge gate 
of Studdart House. Here are four lines of a song 
to that effect : — 

" I cum along wan winter's day 

And knocked at Studdart House, 
But impty I was sint away, 
Like any poor church mouse." 

E 
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They are very religious, of course, and never 
miss church, hail, rain, or snow. Poor old things ! 
perhaps they would be more open-handed and 
open-hearted had they been blessed with hus- 
bands and children. But it was not to be. About 
eleven years ago they did actually try a voyage 
to India, but, strange to say, it was fruitless. 
Whether it was that they did not go about it in 
the right way, or whether it was that the market 
proved overstocked at the time, no one seemed 
to know; but, anyhow, they returned to Ireland 
husbandless. When they quit this vale of tears, 
the house and lands will revert to the Crown, 
for they will never make a will in anybody's 
favour. The house, which has the reputation of 
being haunted, is filled with magnificent plate, 
pictures, and bric-a-brac, for in days gone by 
" the Studdarts were grand people entirely " 
(Dinny). By-the-way, that most excellent old 
servant has just announced dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WITH MABEL. 




ORD DRUMCOOL is about to offer his 
arm to Mabel, but I beat him by a head, 
and lead her in to dinner in triumph. 
He is now seated opposite to us, with Mrs Almond, 
who seems to be paying more attention to 
George's remarks (he is talking turnips to Mr 
Mann) than to his lordship. You see, George 
is only about twenty-three, and Drumcool must 
be over forty. Though he still keeps talking 
away to Mrs Almond, he has his hawk eye fixed 
ever and anon on Mabel and myself. Yes, my 
friend, an heiress would suit your book nicely. 

" Mabel," I say, in an undertone, " Lord Drum- 
cool seems to be very much interested in us 
two." 

"Don't you feel honoured?" is her answer. 

" Not much. I say, Mabel, that rose in your 
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hair looks very much to advantage. I think 
you might have gathered one for me." 

"Well, upon my word!" she exclaims, "of 
all the downright impudence ! I did not gather 
this rose. Norah gave it to me. Why not have 
gone to the garden and plucked one, you lazy 
creature ? " 

"Ah, cousin Mabel, half the charm of the rose 
would be lost if not gathered by your fair 
hands." 

"Why don't you men invent some new style 
of compliment ? " she asks. 

" I'm sure I don't know, fair cousin. After all, 
a man who is in love utters his compliments 
straight and true from his inmost heart." 

"Do you speak from experience?" 

Mabel's eyes are dark grey — very dark grey. 
I have just discovered that, as she flashed a look 
right into mine. I always thought her eyes were 
dark brown ; but it is difficult to find the truth 
out, so long are her silky Irish eyelashes. (How 
does she keep them out of tangle?) I have not 
answered her last question, and she goes on, — 

"Why so silent, moody sir? Thinking of a 
great poem? You do write for the magazines 
sometimes, do you not?" 
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"Yes, but I have given up writing for some 
time," I answer. " But 111 tell you what I feel 
very much inclined to write — and that is a book 
descriptive of life in Ireland." 

Mabel smiles a slightly satirical sort of smile, 
and replies demurely, without looking up, — 

"Yes, that's not a bad idea, and is highly 
original. You can call it * Life in the Wild, 
.Wild West,' and give lively descriptions of 
faction-fights, drunken wakes, murdered agents, 
idle and treacherous peasantry, cruel cattle- 
maimers, and all that sort of thing." 

She has nettled me, and I reply, — 

"Nothing of the sort. Though absent for so 
many yeajrs, living in England has not quite 
changed my nationality. The style of book you 
have just summarised is never the work of an 
Irishman. It is manufactured for a certain class 
of English readers, by penny-a-line hacks. No, 
my idea is to write a book describing life in 
an Irish county as it really is — and to give a 
photograph, as well as I am able, of every 
scene, incident, and character, from the cabin on 
the hillside to the drawing-room at Mongrath." 

"Ah! that's better," remarks my cousin, look- 
ing earnestly at me for a moment. 
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Thus encouraged, I continue : — 

" I confess to you that this life here is quite a 
revelation to me." 

" Oh, indeed ? " and the satirical smile appears 
again. 

" You must remember, Mabel, that I left Ireland 
a mere youth, and that while in this country I 
spent all my time — except the holidays passed 
in Dublin — in school at Bray — consequently 
country life in Ireland was to me a blank. How 
could I know aught of my country? As you 
have just intimated, the books published con- 
cerning Ireland are, one and all, a tissue of vile 
falsehood, ignorance, and absurdity. Is there a 
single book extant which truthfully describes 
life within an Irish country house ? — not one." 

"Well, all the better chance for your book," 
replies my cousin. " You write it." 

"I'll try," I answer. 

"And remember this little bit of advice," she 
continues. " Don't confine all your book to the 
doings in the drawing-room. Most drawing-room 
doings are alike all over the three kingdoms. Our 
conversation, etc., run in the same grooves, so 
there is not much original matter to be gained in 
that department. No, describe the servants' hall 
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— Irish servants are brimful of character. Give 
a few chapters on the strolling beggar, the way- 
side ballad-singer, the poacher, the story-teller, the 
fiddler, in fact, all the odd characters to be met 
with in an Irish county. Let those benighted 
English see that all Ireland is not one sea, or 
bog, of stormy trouble, murder, faction lights, and 
Orange riots." 

When Mabel is animated, her eyes sparkle 
through their silky eyelashes like diamonds be- 
neath black lace. Upon my soul ! I believe I am 
dangerously in love with my cousin! Good 
heavens I what will become of me ? 

The last of the guests has departed, and I sit 
smoking on one of the lawn seats, beneath the 
moonbeams. George and Mark are in the billiard- 
room, the windows of which are open, for I can 
hear the rattle of the balls. Someone appears 
at the hall door, which is also wide open. It is 
Mabel. She comes towards me ! 

" Who scents the night air with cigar smoke ? " 
she inquires. 

" Your cousin Gerald ? " 

She sits down on the far end of the seat. (It 
is made to hold four, I regret to say.) 
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" Musing on that book ? " she begins. 

" Not altogether." 

"No?" 

" I was musing principally on my f utura" 

" Oh dear ! " she exclaims. " The mighty mys- 
terious future ! What will it bring with its years 
to cousin Gerald? Fame, glory, riches, and all 
the rest of the world's good things ? " 

"I wasn't thinking of fame and riches. The 
fact is, I have made a discovery." 

" No ? " 

This habit she has of using the foregoing 
monosyllable is sometimes awfully annoying. At 
this moment Aunt Fanny comes towards us with 
her handkerchief on her head. 

" Where is George ? " she asksj sitting down 
between us. 

" In the billiard-room," I answer. 

" Don't you care for billiards, Gerald ? " 

" Not much, aunt." 

Then she turns to Mabel, and says, — 

" Mabel, dear, you should not come out from a 
warm room without a shawl. You will catch 
neuralgia." 

" Not I, aunt," Mabel answers, and then re- 
lapses into silence, until Aunt Fanny, after chat- 
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ting to me for a while, remarks that it is time 
to return to the house. Mabel silently rises, and 
walks quickly towards the door, while I offer 
Aunt Fanny my arm. Bless her ! I am very fond 
of her, but I wish she had remained inside. 








CHAPTER X. 



AN AFTERNOON RIDE. 




lEORGE started for Coolamore soon after 
breakfast this morning, to have a spin 
on the Slieveen. I would have accom- 
panied him, bnt feared a second jonmey home 
per train. I might not have been at all nervous 
on the point, for the afternoon has turned out 
glorious — ^not a cloud in the sky. Uncle John, 
Mark, and myself are now riding down the 
avenue, bent on an afternoon canter. The 
avenue is nearly a mile in length, and lined on 
either side with banks of moss, ferns, wild straw- 
berries, and dwarf ivy. From the top of each 
bank rise, at intervals of about four yards, 
gigantic beech trees, the branches of which meet 
over head, thus making a delightful promenade 
in the summer time, but rather a gloomy one 
in winter. Through one of these openiugs be- 
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tween the trees Uncle • John points to a smsll 
field where my great grandfather fought a duel, 
and ** killed his man/' 

"My grandfather was never the same man 
after that fatal morning/' says Uncle John. " He 
lost all gaiety and spirit, and looked upon duelling 
with the greatest abhorrence." 

"But what W€ts the duel all about, Colonel?" 
asks his matter-of-fact son-in-law. 

"Oh! some election dispute. A cousin of my 
grandfather's was returned for the Bang's County, 
and a certain Mr Blake spoke rather disparag- 
ingly of his abilities. My grandfather chanced 
to hear of this, and hence the fatal result." 

We arrive at the lodge, and old Judy Connor 
comes forth to open the gate. Her husband, who 
was a gardener, died of consumption some four 
years ago, leaving her with one daughter, who 
is now "above at the house," as maid to Mabel. 
Judy's face reminds me of a matter which I in- 
tended to have mentioned before — namely, the 
marvellous refinement of features we meet with 
amongst the country people hereabouts. Now 
this old lodge-keeper has features which would 
become a duchess — a duchess who had been a 
great beauty in her day. I wish some of the 
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artists who draw those gorilla-faced '' Oirishmen " 
for certain London publications would take the 
trouble of coming over here and studying from 
nature. And here let me remark that ''Oirish" 
is a pure CSockneyism. There is not a whisper 
of the letter "o" in an Irishman's pronuncia- 
tion of such words as "Irish," "fine," "life," etc. 
In fact, the great stress is laid on the "i." The 
constant use of the letter " o " by Cockney scrib- 
blers when writing Irish tales (save the mark !) 
has originated the Dublin expression "Yorkshire 
Irish." 

As we canter along the high road, I ask Uncle 
John how it comes that so many of the country 
people have that refined look. 

"All pure Irish-blooded people are, as a rule, 
refined in features," he answers. " And I daresay 
you will smile when I tell you why — their an- 
cestors were kings and princes. Hence their 
courtesy and refinement." 

" Well, how do you account for those miserable- 
looking creatures who used to be called " harvest- 
men ? " asks Mark. 

" There are very few of those men pure blooded ; 
they are mostly a mixed breed, of Welsh, Spanish, 
and Dane. Besides, centuries of privation, hunger. 
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and hard work have helped to make them what 
they are." 

" But what about the North of Ireland ? " asks 
Mark. "The country people there have plenty 
to eat and drink, and are well-housed, yet you 
could not call the men very refined-looking, and 
as for the women, they are positively ugly." 

" My dear boy, you should be better informed 
about your own part of the country," replies 
Uncle John. " You ought to be aware of this fact 
— that, as a class, the peasantry of the North axe 
mongrels." 

" Mongrels ! " echoes the North of Ireland bar- 
onet in astonishment. 

" Yes, mongrels," repeats his father-in-law. They 
are a curious breed — three parts Scotch and 
one part Irish. Of course, in a hundred years or 
so, they will be as Irish as the Spanish Irish of 
Galway ; but at present they are mongrels." 

*' Where are the finest race of Irishmen to be 
met with ? " I ask. 

"In Tipperary," replies my uncle; "and next 
come the Waterford men. Some of the Galway 
men are splendid fellows; but they have still a 
drop too much of the Spaniard in them, and conse- 
quently axe fonder of praying than of working, and 
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think more about fast days than washing days. 
But give me a regiment of Tipperary or Waterford 
men, and we'll face the devil himself." And the 
old soldier's eyes sparkle. 

About twenty minutes' ride brings us to some 
"cross-roads." Here we halt, while Uncle John 
dismounts and enters a cottage to inquire after 
one Pat Sheen. Pat has been " quare " for some 
time "wid the roomatics, sur." After a spell 
my uncle appears, closing his purse, and remounts. 
Suddenly two constabulary men appear on the 
scene. One is a sergeant, who steps forward and 
dalutes. 

" Well, sergeant, what's wrong now ? " asks 
Uncle John. 

" Nothin' particular, Colonel, on'y we jist seen 
Shamus-the-Trout beyant the bridge there; an' 
he's up to somethin', as sure as a gun, sur." 

"Ah, the rascal! He generally is up to some- 
thing-! " exclaims the Colonel. (I keep calling Uncle 
John " Colonel," through hearing him addressed by 
that title so frequently.) " I'll tell Bartle to look 
out for him, sergeant," he adds, as we move oflF. 

While going down a laneway leading to a 
bridge, I ask who and what is Shamus-the- 
Trout. 
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"A poacher," replies Uncle John, "and one of 
the most daring in the whole country. He has 
earned the sobriquet of the 'Trout,' from his 
wonderful skill in capturing that extremely shy 
fisL" 

"Is poaching his only crime?" asks Mark. 

"Yes, he is a poacher, pure and simple: he 
would not steal a chicken to save his life, but will 
trap all the pheasants, and net all the partridges 
he can. He would no more think of robbing 
me of one of those sheep you see over there on 
the hill, than he would think of cutting his head 
off, but he snares my hares when he gets the 
chance. I don't believe he would even touch 
my decanter of whisky, though it would not be 
quite safe to try the experiment." 

"I would dearly like to see such a celebrated 
personage," I remark, thinking of Mabel's advice. 

"Then behold, your wish is granted I" exclaims 
my uncle, pointing to a man lying full length 
on the river-bank (we have now come to the 
bridge). 

" Shamus, you rascal," he calls, " what are you 
doing on my land? Come up here at once." 

He calmly rises, mounts the bank, comes 
through a hole in the hedge, and stands before 
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US — a black-eyed giant^ with a half -humorous, 
half-reckless face. He wears a battered and torn 
straw hat, short frieze jacket, blue flannel shirt 
(no waistcoat), and dark corduroy trousers, with 
the ends stuck into the legs of Wellington boots 
(well greased). He neither sports tie nor collar, 
and his face, hands, and neck are brown as a 
berry with the sun. He touches his hat respect- 
fully, and looks Uncle John full in the face. 

" Now, sir," says the latter sternly, " what were 
you doing on that river bank ? " 

" Notin', Colonel, on'y restin' meself ; sorra 
ha'poth more." 

" Resting yourself, you lazy scamp ! You were 
watching the trout." 

" What ? me, sur ? " 

"Yes, you. My son whipped that stretch last 
month, and never took one salmon, sir. Now 
it happened that I wanted a salmon particularly ; 
and yet my own son could not get one in my 
own river, and all through you." 

"What! Master George, not get a salmon!" 
cries Shamus, in genuine distress. "Arrah, 
Colonel, agrah, why didn't he sind for me ? 
Shure I'd ha' got him wan in the wink iv an 
eye." 
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" Send for you, sir ! " exclaims the Colonel, 
not daring to smile, "send for you who have 
ruined my river." 

"Ah! no, Colonel, darlint, don't say that; 
shure I haven't been this blessid way this six 
months an' more." 

"How dare you tell me that lie, sir?" asks. the 
Colonel, in voice of thunder. 

" No,' clare to man I haven't, sur," says Shamus 
firmly. "Shure I wint to Dublin to 'list for a 
sojer, but I changed me mind, an' wint on me 
travels to all the race meetin's, sellin' cards," an' 
such like, an' got on very well till — " 

" You thought you'd come back and do 
another bit of poaching," breaks in Uncle John. 
"You scamp, I ought to have you prosecuted. 
Now, look here, Shamus, I will ask you one 
straightforward question, and I expect a straight- 
forward answer. What would you do, supposing 
you owned land, and caught me poaching on 
it?" 

"Ah, thin, begorra. Colonel, I'd ask you into 
me drawn-room to taste a drop iv whisky," 
replies Shamus, with a luminous smile on his 
handsome brown face. 

This is too much for the Colonel, who puts 

r 
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spurs to his horse, while Mark and I follow, 
laughing heartily, leaving Shamus - the - Trout 
master of the situation. 

"Confound the fellow!" exclaims Uncle John, 
as we join him; "I always manage to come off 
second best with him/' 

• •■••■•••• 

It is half past eleven at night, and Dinny is 
lighting some of the bedroom candles, when we 
are all startled by a loud scream from the ba<;k 
portion of the house, followed by the hasty 
entrance of one of the maid-servants, quite 
white in the face. 

" Oh ! ma'am, there's a ghost in the pantry, 
and it's leppin about, an' brakin' all the chiney ! " 
she cries, almost breathless. 

"Nonsense, Molly, there are no such things 
as ghosts," repUes her mistress. 

"It's probably a rat," remarks Mark. 

" More likely to be a bat." 

This is from George, who is winding his 
watch. 

But Dinny has gone to solve the mystery, 
and presently returns with a thirty pound 
salmon, which he holds in his arms Uke a 
baby. 
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"Begorra, it's not a ghost at all, at all, ma'am, 
but 8ts purty a salmon as iver I seen." 

"Why, how on earth did it come to be in the 
pantry?" Aunt Fanny inquires of no one in 
particular. 

"Sorra a know I know," replies Dinny, as the 
salmon gives a last dying flutter, ''unless it flew 
through the open windie." 

" I have it ! " Uncle John exclaims, putting down 
the book he has been reading. "You remember my 
casually telling Shamus-the-Trout that I wanted a 
salmon ? The rascal has brought it." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE SLOOTHER. 




HE Ballybough Races (a local one day 
meeting) come off in a couple of weeks, 
and George has decided to run Twilight 
— a stable companion of the Slieveen — in the 
chief event — to wit, the " Ballybough Cup." Twi- 
light is a big bay hunter, standing over fifteen 
hands, and with a chest like the side of a house. 
Such is George's description of him. He has 
run several hunters' races in good company, yet 
the Slieveen can give him a stone, and an easy 
beating over any course. This looks well for 
the little champion, but I reserve any definite 
opinion until after the local race is decided. 

I expect Norah and Mabel are filling their 
flower-baskets in the garden. Suppose I go and 
help them ? George rode over to Coolamore after 
breakfast, I wonder why I did not go with 
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him ? There was a time when I would ride 
further than that to see a good horse. What 
the deuce has come over me ? Why do I keep 
hanging about the house, instead of being out 
and about ? I give it up. 

Lighting a cigar, I sally forth, and am saunter- 
ing down the narrow path, lined with box hedges 
which leads to the garden, when I suddenly stop 
short. Under a tree a few yards from me is 
seated a tittle man with a bed-curtain round his 
neck and shoulders, while one of the boys, shaking 
with suppressed laughter, is clipping his shock 
head as clean as a whistle, with a horse-clipper. 
The look of calm content and self-satisfaction in 
the man's little, blinking, stone-coloured eyes is a 
sight for the gods. The young rascal is going 
over his work a second time, to make the hair as 
short as is possible, while his brother stands look- 
ing on with a most demure look 

" Now, Briney, you can sit for your photograph, 
and send it to Lady Ormon," says the demure 
one. 

" Ay, be Janey ! Master Charley, your 
that's just what I'll do," answers the mai 
seriously. 

"Arrah! begorra, Briney, shure it's hers' 
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will marry you after all, when she sees how pitrty 
you look," remarks the barber, with a very pro- 
nounced brogue. 

"Be Janey ! she might, your honour, sur ! " Briney 
exclaims, with a thoughtful blink. 

" When did you write to her last, Briney ? " 
Charley asks. 

" Ah, be Janey ! shure I didn't write to her since 
long before I wint on me travels." 

"Well, now, I call that very unkind of you, 
Briney," remarks the barber. "The Countess 
must be in a terrible state of mind at not hearing 
from you." 

"True for you. Master Harold, your honour, 
. sur," says Briney, evidently grieved for the 
Countess. But the next instant he turns his 
head round to Harold, and exclaims: "But 
shure, be-dambut ! she didn't answer any iv me 
letthers." 

" Oh I that's because she's shv ! " exclaims 
Charley. 

" Ay, be Janey ! perhaps your honour is 
right," and Briney blinks thoughtfully again. 
" Oh ! but she's the powerful fine slip iv a 
woman ! " 

"Indeed she is all that, and you might do 
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worse than marry her, Briney. Why don't you 
call to Ormon Castle and see her ? " 

"Ah, be Janey! I don't know, sur. Shure I 
might discommode her?" This latter sentence 
is spoken in a tone of inquiry, as he fixes his 
little blinking eyes first on Charley and then on 
Harold. 

"Oh! I don't think the Countess would feel 
much discommoded,** remarks Harold. "The 
Earl mightn't like it though." 

" No, faith ! maybe your honour's right. Av 
coorse, she's marrid to him. Eh ! Master Harold, 
why is earl's wives called countesses ? " 

"Oh, the lord knows!" answers Harold, who 
has now finished his work, leaving Briney's head 
closer clipped than any convict's ever was. 

I am a little mystified over this letter-writing 
business, and now advance. When the boys see 
me, Harold exclaims, — 

" Gerald, allow me to introduce you to Mr 
Briney Fay, otherwise known as the Sloother." 
The Sloother, without rising from the stump he 
is seated on, bows his head gravely, and says, 
" Good morra, your honour, sur." 

The box hedge separates us, so I cannot do 
myself the honour of kissing his hand. However, 
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I express my happiness at beholding him in a 
state of perfect health. 

"Oh, be Janey! I'm in powerful health," he 
tells me. "Shure I'm a fine strapping young 
fellow." 

"Indeed you are, Briney," Harold says, a.s he 
begins clipping off stray hairs here and there 
which had escaped the clipper before. Here Aunt 
Fanny's voice is heard, and the boys scamper off, 
leaving Briney still throned with the bed-curtain 
on. Mabel and Norah come with Aunt Fanny up 
the path from the garden, each with a basket of 
newly-cut flowers. Mabel's basket is filled with 
red roses. She and her fair cousin are dressed in 
dazzling white something-or-other, and wear straw 
hats, Mabel's having a crimson band. Ah! how 
delightful she looks. 

When they reach where I stand, Briney drops 
on his knees, and remains so, with his head bowed 
almost to the ground. 

"Why, good gracious!" exclaims Aunt Fanny, 
" what is that you have got on, Briney, and who 
has been cutting your hair to such an extent ? " 

"Master Harold clipped me hair, ma'am, your 
honour ! " answers the Sloother, without raising his 
head. " Oh. your ladyship's honour, forgive me all 
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me sins. You tould me not to go away, but shure 
I wint all th' same." 

We all have to laugh at the comical appearance 
of the little man, and then Aunt Fanny tells him 
to rise and take oflF the curtain. This he does, and 
then stands blandly blinking at us. 

" Now, tell me where you have been ? " says 
Aunt Fanny. 

" Be Janey I an' shure IVe been in Liverpool." 

"In Liverpool!" echoes my aunt, in surprise. 
V Why, how did you get there ? " 

"He swam over, didn't you, Briney?" Mabel 
says; whereupon Briney cocks his head to one 
side, and wafts three blinks of admiration to- 
wards her. 

"No, begorra, Miss Mabel, me lovely crature," 
he says, " shure I wint wid the pigs." 

" With the pigs ! " echoes Aunt Fanny, still more 
astonished. 

"Yis, ma'am, I wint down to where the big 
stamers start, an' «een a drove iv pigs going along 
a wooden bridge on to a morthial big stameboat, so 
I foUied thim, an' foUied thim right down to the 
bottom iv the ship." 

" And did no one attempt to stop you ? " asked 
Norah. 
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"The divil a wan, Lady King, your ladyship's 
honour. It was in the night-time, an' a man wid a 
lamp stood on the ind iv the wooden bridge, an' 
asked me if all me pigs was aboord. I siz yis, and 
thin he pulls the bridge right on to the stamer, 
an' I wint after the pigs down to the bottom iv 
the stameboat." 

"Well, what next?" 

"Well, ma'am, the stamer started off over the 
salt say, an' byme-by a man comes down 
wid a lamp, an' asks me what I'm doin' there. 
I ups an' towld him to mind his own affairs. 
' Where's your ticket ? ' siz he. ' What ticket ? ' 
siz I. 'Come now, none iv your aligations,' 
siz he. 'Arrah, go on out iv that wid you,' 
siz I ; * you're disturbin' me drames.' * I've a 
good mind to throw you overboord,' siz he. 
* If you do, I'll prosicute you,' siz I. An' wid 
that he took me bi the scruff iv the neck an' 
landed me up before the captin himself, an' ups 
an' tells him I was some soort iv a stow-a- 
way. I ups and tells the captin I was notin' iv 
the soort, an' that I was on me travels, and 
was goin' to be marrid to Lady Ormon. * An' 
where are you goin' to travel to ?' siz he. * The 
devil a know I know,' siz I. *How did you 
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come aboord ? ' siz .he. ' Wid me feet, you gaum/ 
siz I. An' wid that he took me be the collar 
an' shook me inside-out, an' thin he gave me a 
riser, ma'am, an', lord save me sowl ! it landed me 
down a flight iv wooden steps, an' tumbled me 
clane an' clever a-top iv two owld fellows snoren 
asleep on the deck." 

Here we all have a real good laugh, and Aunt 
Fanny requests him to proceed. 

"Well, ma'am, I sot down an' wint asleep, 
an' didn't get up again till we cum to Liverpool. 
Och, but it's a murderin' fine place. Such shops 
full iv bacon an' eggs! and shops full iv buther 
an' laxd! You niver seen the like iv it in your 
life." 

" Had you any money ? " asks Norah. 
"Divil rasave the traneen, Lady King." 
"And what did you do for food?" 
" Oh, be Janey ! shure all the drovers an' horse- 
dalers knew me, an' gev me lashins to ate an' 
drink; an' Tim Murphy iv Banalstown dropped 
across me and brought me to a porter-house, 
where I slept that night, an' the next night, an' 
the next night, in a rale feather bed. Thin whin 
Tim was comin' back he brought me wid him, 
an' that's how I got home agin. Och! begorra, 
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shure it was grand. I niver seen so much salt 
water before. There we wur, me dear, wid 
notin' but water all round us for thousands iv 
miles." 

" And what did you think of so much water ? " 
I ask. 

"Begorra, sur, I just thought what a splendid 
praty field it 'ud make if it was all dried up." 

And the returned wanderer lifts his battered 
caubeen from the grass, and places it on his 
cropped head. 

We all wish him good-morning, and walk to- 
wards the house. 

" Who is that funny man, Aunt Fanny ? " I 
inquire. 

" Ah ! a poor half-witted creature," she answers ; 
" and a sort of servants' servant. He hangs about 
the kitchen doing odd 'jobs for Dinny and the 
cook." 

" He sometimes makes remarks which are start- 
ling in their depth of humour and wisdom," 
Norah says. " For instance, Mabers maid, who 
is very pretty, was chaffing him one day, and 
he resented what he took to be her rudeness by 
telling her that she should *form her manners 
to her features.' " 
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Mabel and I have somehow or another dropped 
behind, and are now walking with slow steps. 

" I say, Mabel, come for a walk through the park." 

"Will we have time before luncheon?" she 
queries. 

" Yes ; why it is only half-pa^t twelve," I say, 
looking at my watch. " By-the-way, you haven't 
offered me a rose yet." 

"Ahem! there is nothing like asking." she 
remarks, and picking out two beauties, places 
one in my coat, and pins the other on her own 
snowy bosom. (I refer to the colour of her dress.) 

But Aunt Fanny looks back, and stands waiting, 
while Norah goes on towards the house. I catch 
the ghost of an embryo frown on Mabel's brow. 
When we reach Aunt Fanny, she asks me why I 
did not ride over to Coolamore with George. 

" Upon my word, I really don't know," I answer, 
and Mabel smiles a barely perceptible smile. Does 
she know ? 

"You should have gone," says my aunt. "The 
ride would have done you more good than smoking 
about the house." 

" Aunt, you might take this basket," Mabel says, 
in a peculiar tone. " Gerald and I are going for a 

walk through the park," 
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Aunt Fanny takes the basket, not without a 
keen glance at her niece, and asks, — 

" Won't you wait for Norah ? " 

" Yes, if she'll come," answers Mabel. " Tell her 
to come, aunt." 

Aunt Fanny walks towards the house, while we 
two open a little gate to the right, and leave 
the garden avenue for the park. All the dogs 
have discovered by some mysterious agency that 
some of " those people " are going for a walk, and 
accordingly come galloping up to us. Con, Whisky, 
Bell (the pointer), Duck (the water-dog), the little 
terrier which Sir Anthony brought, and last, but not 
least, the foxhound puppy. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THOSE BOYS. 




ND now Norah joins us, and we all walk 
through the park, still keeping to the 

right. How those dogs do enjoy them- 
selves, as, led by Con, they gallop round full speed 
in circles, the little terrier barking himself hoarse 
with excitement, in his endeavours to keep anyway 
near the rest. But the funniest sight is the fox- 
hound puppy, who is continually falling head-over- 
heels, in his frantic rushes. 

We cross a little rustic bridge which spans a 
trout stream, and, leaving the park behind us, 
strike a narrow path between eucres and acres of 
almost olive green "after-grass." Oh! don't the 
dogs revel in that long grass, which hides no end 
of field larks and rales. The little terrier becomes 
lost, until the foxhound puppy, led by his whines, 
finds him out, and, collaring him by the neck, 
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brings him safe to the path. I never saw any- 
thing like this before. 

" Ah, that's nothing ! " says Norah. " We had a 
foxhound puppy three years ago, and I have often 
seen him help Whisky over a ditch." Mabel takes 
the terrier in her arms, and nurses him for the 
rest of the way. 

Away beyond us to the right, where the meadow 
ends, is a row of poplar trees, and behind them 
runs a light green slope some nine or ten acres 
wide, backed by a rapidly purpleing wood, through 
which rise the towers of Castle Blaney. On our 
left lie field after field of tawny com, while the 
rattle of the reaping-machine is heard with more 
or less distinctness on all sides. Beyond the miles 
of fields — dotted here and there with cabins, and 
occasionally broken by woody dells, and glass-like 
ponds, rise the mountains, looking grand and 
cool; the look of coolness being intensified by 
their white summits, which whiteness is the result 
not of snow, but of the baking sun. 

At the end of the path we come to an iron gate, 
which admits us into a field of oats, where the 
machine and binders are busy. Here we catch 
sight of Uncle John and Mark, at the top of the 
field, watching the men at work there. 
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We make for them, but on Uncle John seeing 
the dogs, he warns us back. 

" What's that for ? " I ask. 

" Papa is afraid the dogs miglit get caught in 
the reaping-machine, you dolt ! " answers Norah. 

We keep on by the thorn hedge which borders 
this side of the field, and presently Norah — 
who has been leader all the way — stops beside 

an old man who is busy binding sheaves, and 

says,— 

" Well, Danny, how are you to-day ? " 

" Ah ! thank you kindly. Lady King, I'm a dale 
bether. I hope your ladyship and the mistress is 
well ? " 

"Indeed we are, thank you, Danny — quite 
well." 

" I naydint ask how you are, Miss Mabel," says 
the old man, looking at her, " for you look as fresh 
an' as bloomin' as. a rose in June." 

^* 

" Thank you, Danny," says Mabel, smiling 
"That's a very pretty compliment. Danny, I'm 
afraid you are a great lady's man." 

" Oh ! the divil a sight iv me miss ! " exclaims 
Danny. Then looking intently at me, he says, — 

" Lord save me sowl, sur, but you must be poor 
Mr Edmund's son." 

G 
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"You are quite right, Danny," Norah says. 
" This is Master Gerald." 

" Ah ! I thought I knew the f aytures ! " exclaims 

the old man. " Arrah, but it was your father that 

was the great, grand man, Master Oerald. Active 

as a deer, he was, an' swift as a hare. There was 

ne'er a man in the county could hould a candle to 

him, at ridin', or shootin', or runnin', or jumpin', or 
rasslin'. I seen him vault that five-bar gate be- 

yant there, as often as I have fingers an' toes. Oh ! 

but he was a grand man intirely," and Danny 

plies his work, while we saunter on. 

" Talking of ladies* men, what's this joke about 
the Sloother and Lady Ormon ? " I ask. 

" Oh, that's great fun," Norah replies. " Briney 
of course can neither read nor write, but he 
regularly begs an envelope and sheet of paper 
from Dinny, for the purpose of writing a love 
letter to Lady Ormon. You never saw such a 
sight as said letter presents when finished. An 
inky spider crawling over a sheet of notepaper 
is nothing to it." 

" And does he post the letter ? " 

" Oh, yes, but as the envelope bears nothing 
but a series of scratches and scrawls, he wastes 
his penny stamp." 
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"He seems to be rather free and easy with 
everybody/' I say. 

"Yes; like the court fool of old, he has free 
license. He told papa some time ago that he 
was "gitting grey with roguery.'" 

And then Norah repeats a number of the 
Sloother's quaint, deep remarks. All this time 
Mabel has remained silent, nursing the terrier. 
At length I say, — 

" Why, Mabel, you are a regular mute." 

"Do you think so ?" she answers, rather sharply. 
" We cannot all speak at once." 

Here Norah stops short, and exclaims : — 

" Oh, I quite forgot to ask Mark if he wrote 
home this morning! I must go back and ask 
him. You two go on: I'll follow." And back 
she goes. 

Mabel and I walk on in silence for a while, and 
then she suddenly asks, — 

" Well, how many characters have you dis- 
covered for your Irish book ? " 

" Oh, any amount," I answer. " There's a 
poacher to begin with." 

" Who ? Shamus-the-Trout ? " 

"Yes; and then comes the Sloother, and 
a lot of others, all taken a mental note 
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of. I think I'll have cousin Mabel in it 
also." 

She smiles at this, and asks, — 

" What will you write about me ? " 

" Oh, everything that's good and beautiful ! I 
will write a whole chapter on the colour of 
your — " 

"I say, Gerald, tuck up your trousers and 
come in here." 

Those boys, confound them ! 

" Good heavens, look at them ! " exclaims Mabel. 

I am looking at the young beggars, and wish 
them miles away. The place they have been 
kind enough to give me an invitation to enter 
(with my trousers tucked up) is a horse pond, 
with its muddy bed exposed to the sun, which 
has succeeded in drying up all the water. The 
boys, with their trousers tucked up to their 
thighs, are floundering about in the bluish-brown 
mud, which is so deep that it sometimes reaches 
the boundary line of their trousers. On the 
opposite bank wriggle a number of large eels, 
which is the quarry the boys are hunting for. 

"Oh, come in Gerald!" cries Charley, whose 
clothes are a sight with mud. 

" Take off your boots, tuck up your skirts, and 
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come in, Mabel/' cries Harold ; " there are eels here 
a mile long ! " 

" Upon my word, I'll tell Aunt Fanny ! " exclaims 
Mabel, trying to restrain her laughter. "Look 
at the lawful state your clothes are in." 

" Oh ! here's another, Harold ! " cries Charley, 

making a plunge with both hands deep in the 

slime, and lifting a wriggling, muddy eel, which 

he flings on to the bank ere it has time to slip 

out of his hands. The dogs, who have been roving 

at their own sweet will, now come up — Con, Whisky, 

Duck, and Bell, who know a thing or two about 

mud, stand on the bank and look on. Not so 

the foxhound puppy, who, the instant he sees 

the boys, plunges in after them. Of course, he 

is awfully astonished when he sinks down to 

the top of his nose. But the boys get him out 

ere he is smothered. And a pretty sight he is 

when he is landed on the bank. The mud has 

adhered to him three inches thick, and this, to- 
gether with his bewildered looks, makes him an 

amusing study. After some persuasion, we get 
the boys to quit the pond, and betake them- 
selves, with the foxhound puppy, to the nearest 
brook, where they wash their own limbs, and 
also give the dog a good bath. When all this 
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is accomplished, it is time to return to luncheon. 
Of course the boys (confound them) accompany 
us, eels and all. We do not meet Norah, though 
she was to have followed us. Thank heaven! 
the boys go bcbck to school to-morrow. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



UNDER POLICE PROTECTION. 




HE boys returned to school this morning. 
All the servants presented them with 
some little tokens of remembrance. From, 
the cook came two enormous plum-cakes; from 
the housemaids two silver-mounted ashplant sticks ; 
from the groom and cofiu^hman two riding whips ; 
from the footman two sailor's knives; and from 
Dinny, with many compliments, two pair of skates. 
What with these offerings, and those of the family, 
no two boys ever went to school better provided 
for. Just before they started, a countryman gave 
in at the lodge-gate a mysterious-looking parcel 
for the "young masters." When brought to the 
* house, it was opened, and found to contain a jam- 
pot filled with bird-lime. 

" Who on earth sent it?" queried Mabel. Where- 
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upon Dinny tried its strength with his fingers, 
and said, — 

"There's only wan man in the county who 
can make bird-lime like that, Miss Mabel." 

" Who is he, Dinny ? " 

" Shamus-the-Trout, miss. That bird-lime would 
hould a hawk." 

The boys were driven to the station in the 
waggonette by their father. It is not half-an- 
hour since they departed, with their stout little 
hearts ready to burst, but never a tear, and 
already the dogs have missed them. Con, Whisky, 
Bell, and the foxhound puppy were just now all 
lying on the hearthrug here in the breakfast-room. 
Suddenly Con appeared to be thinking of some- 
thing. He rose and walked round to that part 
of the table usually occupied by the boys at 
breakfast, and stood thinking for a moment. 
Then he walked towards the door, and listened 
for the well-known footsteps. But the footsteps i 

would not come, and with a low whine he 
scratched at the door. This roused the others, 
who jumped up, and when I opened the door 
out they all rushed in a body, upstairs, and into 
all the rooms. 

Down they come again, sorely puzzled, and 
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resume their places on the hearthrug; but an- 
other idea suddenly strikes Con — ^perhaps the 
boys are shooting round the plantations ! Up he 
jumps, the others following suit, and away they 
go. I walk to the window, and presently see 
them going full speed across the park. They 
make the circuit of each plantation in turn, and 
then give up the hunt in despair. As they come 
sorrowfully trotting homewards, the foxhound 
puppy, with the thoughtlessness of youth, begins 
playing about a^ if nothing was wrong, but a 
warning growl from Con, and a sharp snap from 
Bell, remind him that there is a time for all 
things; so after sitting down a moment to gaze 
at the setter and pointer with an " Are you really 
serious?" sort of look, he trots off towards the 
stables. 

About twelve o'clock a gentleman calls to see 
Uncle John, and is shown into the study. , 
Casually looking from the window, I see two 
constabulary men, armed with rifles, standing out- 
side the front entrance, and call Aunt Fanny's 
attention to the fact. 

" Yes ; they are protecting Mr Skelly," she 
says. 

" Protecting ? I don't quite understand, aunt." 
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"Why, old Mr Skelly— Luggy Skelly, as the 
country people call hun, on account of his deaf- 
ness — ^has received a threatening letter, and has 
applied for police protection. Everywhere he goes, 
he is guarded by two policemen." 

" But what has the man done that his life should 
be threatened V* I ask. 

** Oh ! the usual business," answers Aunt Fanny, 
as she arranges some flowers in a glass dish. " I 
have not the smallest particle of sympathy with 
these threatening letter writers, and would dearly 
like to see them all discovered, and severely 
punished. As for old Skelly, he is really one of 
the worst landlords in Ireland. I think he re- 
ceived the letter shortly after turning an old 
widow and her little grajid-daughter out on the 
roadside, one cold, bleak day in February last, 
and levelling their little cabin to the ground — 
the old brute!" And a tinge of the warm Irish 
blood mounts for a second to my aunt's cheeks. 

After awhile Mr Skelly takes his departure. 
I watch the old fellow from the window. A 
gaunt, sallow-faced man with ferrety eyes. He 
appears to take no notice of the police, who 
silently "fall in" behind him as he walks slowly 
down the avenue. Presently Uncle John enters. 
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"WeU, dear, what did old SkeUy want?" my 
aunt inquires. 

"Oh! the confounded old wretch came to ask 
my advice about a farm he has let to young 
Shanahan." 

« What about it ? " 

'* It appears that young Shanahan has discovered 
a gravel-pit in one of the fields, and is going to 
work it." 

"More power to him!" exclaims Aunt Fanny, 
putting on a delicious " taste iv the brogue." 

"It's a delicate matter to handle," says Uncle 
John, "and one that will tax the lawyers a good 
deal. Skelly holds that the gravel is his pro- 
perty. Shanahan says it is not. Skelly says 
he will send his carts to take it away. Shanahan 
threatens to kick the carters into the middle 
of next week." 

" But surely this man Shanahan has a right to 
the gravel discovered on his own farm ? " I say. 

" I'm afraid not," replies Uncle John. 

"Well, then, all I can say is, the law requires 
alteration," remarks Aunt Fanny. 

" Quite right," answers Uncle John ; " but, as a 
magistrate, I must state that, be the law what 
it may, it must be obeyed." Then turning to 
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me, he says, "How is it you have not gone for 
a swim with Mark and George ? " 

"Indeed I don't know what's come over him," 
answers Aunt Fanny. " He does not seem to care for 
going anywhere with either George or Mark. He 
prefers wandering about by himself, or with Mabel" 

Aunt Fanny lays particular stress on the last 
word, and I actually feel myself blushing. 

"Well, he couldn't have a better companion," 
says Uncle John, after looking at me with his 
honest eyes for an instant. 

"My dear aunt, I am an oddity, and fond of 
wandering about here, because I meet with such 
curious characters," I say. 

" Including your aunt ? " she asks, with a smile. 

" No, no ; you know what I mean, aimt ! — char- 
acters like the Sloother, for instance." 

"Oh! has the Sloother come back?" asks 
Uncle John. 

" Yes ; fancy him smuggling himself on board 
one of the cattle-boats with a drove of pigs, and 
getting over to Liverpool ; " and then Aunt Fanny 
relates Briney's adventures, which amuses Uncle 
John greatly. 

And now Mabel and Norah appear on the scene, 
evidently dressed for the carriage. 
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"Aunt Fanny!" exclaims Mabel, "do you know 
what hour it is ? " 

"Yes, dear; what about the hour ?". inquires 
Aunt Fanny, preparing another glass of flowers. 

" Why, mamma, don't you know we are booked 
to visit the Studdarts to-day ? " 

"My dear child, I beg your pardon ! I quite for- 
got all about it," and Aunt Fanny hastens away 
to dress. 

"What's the idea of visiting the Misses Stud- 
dart ? " asks Uncle John. 

"Just because I want to see the place, Uncle 
John," Mabel answers. " I'm dying to see if it is 
so full of dirt and bric-a-brac as people say." 

"Oh, Miss Curiosity, that's it, is it?" and 
Uncle John takes out his case and selects a cigar ; 
then putting a copy of the Irish Sports'inan under 
his arm, he makes for the lawn. At the door he 
pauses, and dryly remarks, " Better have luncheon 
before you start." 

Mabel has seated herself beside me, while Norah 
sits in an easy-chair by the window, looking over 
Pv/nch, 

" The Studdarts would make good characters for 
your Irish book, Gerald," says Mabel, with a sly 
look under those long lashes, towards Norah. 
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" Yes, indeed," the latter remarks. " You ought 
to come with us, Gerald." 

" Perhaps Aunt Fanny would not like too many 
of us besieging Studdart House," I answer, though 
I have made up my mind to go. 

"Oh, nonsense!" Norah exclaims. "You Ttivsi 
come— I insisi" 

" And so do I," Mabel adds. Then she rises, and, 
picking two of the reddest roses in one of the 
dishes — I always call them dishes — ^presents me 
with one, and fastens the other on her bosom (a 
mauve bosom this time), 

"All right," I say; "I'll go with you to the 
mysterious home of the Studdarta" 





CHAPTER XIV. 



STUDDART HOUSK 




FTER luncheon we start for Studdart 
House, and half an hour's. drive brings 
us to its rusty gates. The footman has 
to ring the bell three times ere these gates are 
opened by a witchlike hag, who peers sharply 
at us as the carriage enters the avenue, which 
is choked with rank grass and weeds, as is 
also the open space in front of the gloomy- 
looking granite house. The noise of the carriage 
has disturbed the inhabitants of the tall trees 
on either side, and the caw ! caw ! caw ! of the 
rooks as they wheel round and round, over 
our heads, echoes throughout the place. The 
herons, to whom silence is golden, say nothing. 
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but fly slowly twice round the tree tops, and then 
seek rest again. A lank old man in very shabby 
livery opens the door. 

" Are the Misses Studdart within ? " 
" I think so, ma'am ; will you walk in, plase ? " 
We enter the drawing-room, and he closes the 
door, but we can hear the old stairs creak, as he 
toddles up them to inform his mistresses of our 
presence. 

" For goodness* sake, dust your chairs with your 
handkerchiefs before you attempt to sit down!" 
exclaims Aunt Fanny. And the warning is a 
timely one, for every article in the room is 
encrusted with dust. A large, lofty, gloomy- 
looking room in all conscience, with two dirty 
windows looking on to the weedy lawn, and 
two dirty windows looking on to the garden 
at the back. What with the shade of the 
trees, and the dirt of the windows, it is some 
time before we can distinguish any object pro- 
perly. But after a while we become accus- 
tomed to the dim light. The carpet, now 
almost threadbare, still shows the traces of 
brilliant colours. It is real Brussels, and must 
have been a beauty in its day. Round the 
dusky walls hang rare old pictures, one, an unmis- 
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takeable Vandyck, representing a dark, sombre- 
faced gentleman in a grey hat with crimson 
feather, evidently a Studdart of some note. The 
name sounds German, but this man looks the 
sullen, gloomy Spaniard all over. Probably his 
mother was a black-eyed donna from Castile. 
Three tall rosewood cabinets are ranged along 
one side of the room, upon every shelf of which 
stand china cups and saucers, Venetian glass 
goblets, and silver snuflF-boxes, all priceless, and 
filthy with dirt. From the ceiling, which still 
shows traces of having been painted in cupids 
and flowers, hangs a massive silver candelabrum, 
almost black. On the mantelpiece of white 
marble, with the arms of the Studdarts carved 
in alto relievo, stands a large glass shade, thick 
with the dust of months. Out of sheer vulgar 
curiosity, I wipe some of the dust away, and 
— stand spellbound. 

" What are you gazing so intently at ? " asks 
Mabel, coming to my side. "Oh, how lovely!" 

Lovely is not the word ; " exquisite " is the 

only term to apply to the chef d/oeuvre which 

stands staring us all in the face (for Aunt 

Fanny and Norah have joined us, on Mabel's 

exclamation). 

H 
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Beneath that dusty shade stands one of the 
most beautiful clocks that the hand of man has 
ever produced. It is a dark blue enamelled 
"Louis XIV." in the form of a lyre, and studded 
with gold stars. The pendulum, formed by the 
strings of the lyre, swings outside the clock, and 
terminates in a large hoop of brilliant crystals, 
which hoop, when not in motion (as at present) 
just frames the dial. I have seen some hun- 
dreds of artistic timepieces, but not one that 
could show its face within a thousand miles of 
this gem. 

Aunt Fanny tells me that in the old ballroom, 
now used as a lumber-room, there are chests of 
plate mouldering away. 

" And are they not afraid of burglars ? " I 
ask. 

" Burglars ! " exclaims Mabel, with a flash of 
her eyes. " You are not in England now." 

" One never hears of burglars in the country 
parts of Ireland,'* says Aunt Fanny. ''^In times 
of trouble, you may have your firearms forcibly 
taken away ; but as for your gold and plate, 
you may leave the doors wide open day and 
night in perfect safety: no one will rob you of 
either/' 
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Enter the eldest Miss Studdart. She wears a 
faded brown silk dress, with Limerick lace collar, 
and has hastily washed her face and hands. 
She apologises for the non-appearance of her 
sister, who "is indisposed." Then she com- 
mences a long story anent the hard times, and 
the diflSculty of getting in rent, and ends by 
asking if we would like to see the garden. As 
she evidently wants to get rid of us, we all 
say " Yes." She rises, we follow suit, and 
while we wait in the hall as she dons an 
old straw sun hat, I smell the unmistakeable 
odour of Irish stew. We walk under her guid- 
ance round the old garden ; it is ill-kept, but 
full of flowers and fruit trees. At the end 
of it we come upon an old fellow digging pota- 
toes. Here we frighten an army of rabbits, who 
scamper off through the bottom of a hedge 
into the [wood. Then we return, say adieu 
to Studdart House, and are soon on the road 
home. 

" I declare it was even dirtier than I heard 
it was," remarks Mabel. 

"Mabel, dear," observes Aunt Fanny, "no 
remarks, please." 

"Upon my word, mamma, no one could help 
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speaking of the filth," says Norah. ''I think 
it disgracef uL" 

Aunt Fanny evidently thinks so too, but does 
not say so. 

" What a pity it is that they don't hire a 
charwoman to give the place a good scouring 
out once a week," I suggest "It is people 
like the Studdarts who cause the Irish to be 
called dirty." 

" Oh, I don't think the Studdarts are dirtier 
than thousands of English people," Mabel 
remarks, with another flash. '^In fact, it is 
not so much dirt as age with Studdart 
House." 

" Why, just now you said it was even dirtier 
than you heard it was," says Aunt Fanny, 
smiling. 

But Mabel will not condescend to answer, 
and remains silent until we rea^ch Mongrath. 
But when I am handing her from the carriage, 
her old smile comes, as she says, — 

" What do you think of my sulky temper ? " 

" I did not notice it ! " 

"What! Now how dare you tell me that 
fib? Why, I saw you watching me all the 
time." 
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" Oh I you did, did you ? " " Well, I was just 
wondering why you were bo silent and thought- 
ful." 

"Well, now I will just make up for my 
rudeness, by bringing you out for a walk to- 
morrow," she says. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A RETROSPECT. 




OW the past nine or ten days have slipped 

by, to be sure. It cannot be less than 

that period since the day we went to 
Studdart House. What have I been doing with 

myself since then? Let me see, I visited Coola- 

more on three ocasions with George, who is in 

great spirits over the probable victory of 

Twilight in the Ballybough Cup, which race 

comes off the day after to-morrow. George 

s^ems to have quite forgotten all about that 

actress. Wonder is it only aeeming with him? 

By the way, Lord Drumcool has also entered 

a horse in the forthcoming race, which horse 

arrived yesterday from England. The Bally- 
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bough course lies in Drumcoors property. 
George, Mark, and I took three morning rides 
to the sea, and enjoyed o^ir bathing with "ex- 
ceeding joy," as Jack would say. I had a letter 

from the gay and festive last Tuesday, of which 
more anon. 

Mabel! I am a hopeless case. Why do I not 
tell her so? Though there is no need of that, 
for she knows the truth quite well enough, 
or her eyes are as false as they are beautiful* 
I cannot tell why, but something seems to tell 
me that Aunt Fanny is not too well pleased 
with my attentions to my pretty cousin. Can it 
be that she wishes George — ? I am poor, and 
Mabel is an heiress. Well what of that? I am 
not the first poor man who married an heiress. 
Mabel Reigh, Mabel Reigh, rich or poor, heiress 
or. pauper, you are my f^te! 

Here is Jack's letter. 

" 4 Arch Villas, Highqatb, 
London, N., AugiLst \bth, 

"Dear Gerald,— -How are you getting on in 
the bosom of your family ? Wie befinden 'sie 
aich? Come sta? Comment vous portes voua? 
Or, in classical English, how are you coming up ? 
The weather here is infevTial — that's the only 
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word for it. Nothing for it but iced lemonade 
and bitter (mixed). There is nobody in town 
except those poor devils who have nowhere else to 
go. I had half a mind to run over to Ireland 
myself, but found the bank would not admit of 
my going in proper trim. 

" There is very little news stirring this dead 
season. Jef Heath has become 'own special' for 
the Cometj ana has just returned from Spain, 
where he has been mashing all the Carmens in 
the place. His letters from Madrid on the bull- 
fighting shows and other Spanish amusements 
were first class. His brother Bob is beginning 
to come out strong in the Zola style of novel, 
and his last work, *My Confessions,' has now 
reached a third edition. A clever chap, but not 
half so versatile as Jef, who is ready at a 
moment's notice to write anything. 

" Little Carrie Snow has deserted Harry Ham- 
ley, and gone to the good. The wedding was 
private, though she sent myself and a couple of 
other old pals an invitation in old gold on pink 
cards half an inch thick. I did not go — ^wasn't 
in wedding suit trim. Don't exactly know what 
it is she married, but believe it is something in 
the City, either sugar or oil. The stage loses her. 
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No more shall we gaze on her statuesque form 
in the Big Six. Hamley thought of committing 
suicide, but I advised him not to — he mightn't 
like it. 

" I don't know what is coming over Tom Kern. 
I was sitting all alone in the Gaiety Bar the 
other day, when he rushed in and called for a 
brandy -and -soda. I went over and spoke to 
him, but he immediately put on an air of busi- 
ness haste. He had time to tell me, however, 
that he was writing a play for a rising actress, 
and as his left shoulder was all over pearl pow- 
der, of course I believed him. 

" Hotfrost is all right in health, and eats with 
hearty appetite, but still I can see he is not 
in his usual spirits. He didn't try to bite the 
postman for the last week. This looks bad. I 
fancy I know what is the matter with him. You 
see we have a cat here who was but a kitben 
two months ago. Hotfrost grew very fond of 
her, and seemed to watch over her with fatherly 
affection. Alas! judge of the dog's surprise and 
sorrow in discovering that the child of his loving 
care has taken to going out, and stopping out 
all night ! Hotfrost knows how it will end. 
Hence his gloom. 
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"Be sure and write me a long letter, and tell 
me all the latest gossip in my native land so 
green. Don't forget, — Yours as ever was, and 
more so, J. D'Alton Ffrench." 

Dear old Jack ! I must write him a good 
budget. Now for a canter across the park. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE BALLTBOUGH CUP. 




CLOUDLESS sky and brilliant sun smile 
on the Ballybough gathering. Aunt 
Fanny, Mabel, and Norah are with 
Uncle John on the grand stand, sabered to county 
people and their friends— or partly so, there being 
a sprinkling of magnates from other counties also 
to the fore, by virtue of their position a.s owners 
of horses engaged in one or other of the day's 
races. Two of the races have been decided, and 
the next on the card is the chief event — ^the 
Ballybough Cup. George has gone to don his 
racing togs, and Mark and I wander through the 
paddock. Over the white wooden railings dividing 
the enclosure from the course, we see the " downs," 
crowded with its mobile sea of country people in 
all their holiday finery of brass-buttoned frieze 
coats, billycock hats, spotted silk handkerchiefs ^ 
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blue, black, and red-hooded cloaks, blue, white 
and red skirts — ^laughing, shouting, talking, danc- 
ing, drinking, smoking, singing, and courting. 
Here and there are white canvas tents, where 
Darcey*s porter, and some nondescript whisky- 
are in brisk demand ; while thimble-riggers. Aunt 
Sallies, miniature rifle galleries, and other amuse- 
ments are doing well, in every direction. 

We walk towards the stand, and Mark tells me 
that the tall, majestic woman in cream-coloured 
costume, talking to Aunt Fanny, is the Sloother's 
ladylove. Lady Ormon. Mabel is in fawn-coloured 
something-or-other, and smiles down on us like 
an angel in petticoats. Sir Anthony Blaney sits 
beside her, while Norah sits between her father 
and Lady Ormon. 

" The home stables look in splendid form," 
I say to Mark. 

" Yes," he replies ; " specially the fawn filly, 
eh ? " and he gives me a sly look. 

There goes the bell! General move from the 
stand to the paddock. Sir Anthony escorts 
Mabel, Uncle John pilots Aunt Fanny and Lady 
Ormon (her hubby is away yachting), I follow 
with Norah and Mark. Eight horses run in the 
Cup, Twilight, and The Lark (Drumcool's horse) 
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sharing the honours as top weights, each having 
to carry twelve stone. Twilight stands under 
the care of Slane, ready for his rider. He is, of 
course, surrounded by an admiring group, which 
we all join. The Lark has also his circle of 
admirers, and, to my mind, has a capital winning 
chance. Now George appears in his colours — 
orange and green, with white cap ; he is followed 
by Drumcool, in crimson, and black cap. Soon 
both are mounted, and away to the starting-post' 
where, by this time, most of the other runners 
have arrived. We move for the stand, to witness 
the race. 

" I hope George will win," I say to Mabel, 
who now walks with me. 

" So do I," she answers ; " but Lord Drumcool 
told me it was any odds on The Lark." 

" Oh ! he did, did he ? And, pray, where was 
this ? " 

"Why, on the stand, of course," she answers; 
"while 2/ou were enjoying yourself in the 
paddock." 

Ahem ! this is evidently meant for a little 
home-thrust. 

We mount the stand. All this time the " bookies " 
in the public ring are kicking up their usual 
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row. " Two to one on the f ee-uld ! " " Eight 
to one bar a couple ! " " Two to one against 
The Lark ! " " Four to one against Twilight ! " 
" I lay four to one Twilight does not win ! " 
Two to one on the fee-uld ! " etc. 

" Two to one ! " exclaims Sir Anthony ; " the 
odds are short. Drumcool must have backed his 
horse pretty freely." 

" Do you think it will win ? " asks Aunt 
Fanny. 

" Oh ! I hope George will win, Mrs Mongrath," 
is the answer he makes. 

And now that sudden " Oh ! " ascending to 
the blue sky from thousands of throats, tells 
us that the horses have started. 

"They are off!" cries Sir Anthony, fixing his 
glass. "Kish in front, followed by Masher and 
Rose — then comes Shaun, The Needle, and Harper 
— The Lark and Twilight last. All clear the 
first jump — now Rose passes Kish, and The Needle 
draws forward past Shaun and Harper, Twilight 
and The Lark still last. Over they all go the 
double hedge in safety. Now The Needle is in 
front, followed by The Masher, while Kish with 
Harper follows close. Rose comes next. Twilight 
and The Lark still keeping in the rear. Over 
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the double ditch go the first four. Shaun is 
down! Twilight and The Lark clear in brilliant 
style. Now they come towards us." 

The Needle is still in front, followed by The 
Masher, Harper, Eash, and Bose, with the first and 
second favourites still behind. In this order they 
clear the brook, and are away into the country 
once more. At the next fence Bose comes to 
grief, and The Needle is in trouble soon after. 
The Masher now quickly takes the lead, followed 
by Kish, while The Lark moves forward and takes 
third position, leaving Twilight last. Going up 
the rising ground Harper makes a spurt and gets 
close to The Masher, but is soon passed by The 
Lark, who now takes second place. 

" Fifty to one against Twilight ! " resounds 
from the public ring. 

" George seems hopelessly beaten," says Mark. 

" Not yet," answers Uncle John. " There is 
another mile to go." 

This mile constitutes the "straight for home." 
There is one more jump in it, besides the brook. 
They have now turned on to it, and come along 
hand over hand. The Lark is leading, followed 
by Kish, Harper, Masher, while Twilight seems 
to be still far behind. Ah ! now George makes 
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a move, and gradually overhauls The Masher 
and Harper. All cleaj the ditch, and come' on 
towards us — look. Twilight is abreast of KisL 
Now Drumcool uses the whip. Twilight passes 
Kish, closes up to The Lark, and, amidst a roar 
of excitement, both horses clear the brook 
together. Drumcool works desperately with whip 
and spur, but Twilight still keeps line with him. 
" Twilight ! Twilight ! Hooroo - oo - oo ! bursts 
and spreads from the course in one thunder- 
cloud of sound, as Twilight draws clear of The 
Lark and passes the winning-post, victor by 
four lengths. "A splendidly run race," is the 
expression on all sides, and there is a genera] 
move to the paddock to inspect the winner. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AFTER THE RACE. 




E remain until the next ra^e (which is the 

last but one) is lost and won, and then 

leave the grand stand enclosure, and pro- 
ceed to the waggonette, which is waiting on the 

road, in company with many other vehicles. Lord 

Drumcool accompanies us thus far, keeping close 

to Mabel, confound him! However, I am on 

her near side. George is full of excitement over 

the victory of Twilight, as he walks before us, 

with his mother's arm in his. Uncle John has 

gone to * see- Lady Ormon safe to her carriage, 
and Mark, Norah, and Sir Anthony are in our 

wake. 

"I thought you told me you would win the 
race, Lord Drumcool ? " Mabel says. 

" Yes ; I was mistaken, Miss Reigh," he replies. 

I 
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"Luck seems to have deserted me of late. They 
say that those who are unlucky in games are lucky 
in love. If that saying is true, I certainly ought 
to be the most successful lover extant," and he 
looks into Mabel's face. At this moment Qeorge 
looks round, and cries, — 

"Think of The Slieveen being able to give 
Twilight fourteen pounds and an easy beating 
over a four-mile course! Why, Drumcool, the 
big hurdle race is over; The Slieveen wins in a 
canter." 

It may be fancy, but Drumcool's face seems to 
have become a shade whiter than usual — probably 
the after effects of the exciting race. 

"Twilight is certainly a clinker," he answers. 
" Did you say fourteen pounds ? " 

" Yes," George answers back. " We had the 
trial last week. The Slieveen ran away from 
Twilight." 

" I really believe I'll back The Slieveen for the 
big race, as you call it," Mabel says. " Gerald, I 
appoint you my commission agent," and she laughs 
at the idea. 

"Yes," I answer. "I*m going to back The 
Slieveen myself, and, if you're very good, I'll let 
you stand in." 
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"Let me what?" she asks, with a humorous 
look of mystification. 

"Let you stand in — ^put you on for a tenner — 
weigh in a third of the oof to you. Now do you 
understand ? " 

"Well, I declare I must buy a sporting dic- 
tionary," she says. " Lord Drumcool, do you under- 
stand my cousin's language." 

"Oh, yes," he answers. "Your cousin Ls using 
the slang of the betting-ring." 

He thinks he has said something crushing, but 
Mabel crushes him, by remarking, — 

" Gerald, you must translate those betting terms 
to me to-night." 

.•a..**... 

We are bowling along the highroad, Uncle 
John driving. I am seated opposite to Mabel, 
who sits between Mark and George, while on 
my side are Aunt Fanny, Sir Anthony, and 
Norah. Mabel and I are chatting away, I lean- 
ing forward, and she doing likewise, for some- 
how or other we two always seem to talk in 
undertones. So busy are we talking of every- 
thing and nothing, that Aunt Fanny has to call 
"Mabel" three times ere the latter looks up. 

" Yes, aunt." 
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"I want to know, dear, if you think George's 
racing jacket becomes him, — if you like the colours ?" 

"Say I look too lovely for anything," George 
says, looking up from the race-card which he has 
been going over to pass the time. 

" Indeed you don't look anything of the kind," 
Mabel answers. **I think the contra.st of colour 
absolutely hideous." 

" Wretch ! " exclaims George, in tragic tones. 
" No matter, the day wUl come ! " and, smiling 
in his careless way, he turns to the race-card 
again, and is soon deep in the weights. Aunt 
Fanny looks at him for a moment, then her 
eyes wander towards Mabel and me, and then, 
with a little sigh, she turns and resumes her 
conversation with Sir Anthony. 

We reach home by half -past five, and 1 spend 
half an hour in writing a letter to Jack. 

During dinner Sir Anthony tells us he has 
heard from a trustworthy authority that Lord 
Drumcool has already backed Silken Thomas, at 
long odds, to win him something like forty thou- 
sand pounds. 

" Hell lose his bet," George declares. " Twilight 
has told me that." 
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" Poor man ! " Aunt Fanny exclaims. " What a 
pity to place so much money on such an un- 
certain venture as a horse race." 

" But he seems to be quite sure of winning," 
Uncle John remarks. 

" I'm not so sure of that," says Mabel. " He 
might have thought so before to-day's race; but, 
if I am any judge of appearances. Lord Drumcool 
is very much afraid tww that he won't win." 

" He hasn't the ghost of a chance," George says, 
in his triumphant tone, " not the ghost." 

" Can he not hedge ? " Mark asks. 

" Oh, yes," answers Sir Anthony ; " but whether 
he will make much out of hedging, will depend 
on the market." 

And then the conversation drifts to other topics. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



UNCLE JOHN SPEAKS OUT. 




S we men linger in the dining-room, we 
can hear Mabel's pure contralto voice as 
she sings the old Jacobite song " Wel- 
come, Royal Charlie." The air is full of old-world 
melody, and as I listen I can almost fancy myself 
in some well-moated and doubly-guarded castle, 
which Red-nosed Noll and his psalm-singing fol- 
lowers have found too stubborn for capture. The 
room Qjid its surroundings aids the fancy. Dinny 
has just lighted the two candle-bearers — each with 
its nine branches — which stand near either end of 
the table, and which cast what I will term an 
" old-fashioned light " on every object. Round 
the walls hang portraits of former Mongraths, 
the place of honour over the mantelpiece of 
carved oak being held by a Rembrandt-like paint- 
ing of Philip Mongrath (temp, 1680). It is only 
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a "head and shoulders" portrait, and represents 
my ancestor in a grey cavalier ' hat, and dark 
crimson feather. His doublet is of grey silk, 
with the shoulders slashed with red velvet. I 
wish he had sat for a full length portrait, for 
he is in the dress which he wore when he was 
received by Queen Bess. I'll lay any amount he 
took the shine out of some of the Court dandies. 
Another picture I like gazing upon, is that of 
my great-grandmother, who was a Spaniard, and 
from whom, I have been informed, I inherit my 
dark eyes, small hands, and high instep. I would 
have much rather taken it out in hard cash. I 
never saw my great-grandmother, but she must 
have been a beauty. She has the biggest black 
eyes, and the prettiest hands I have ever seen — 
except MabeFs. There are four windows — Gothic 
windows, I think they would be called — two 
looking towards the garden, and two looking on 
to a smooth stretch of velvet grass, in the centre 
of which a lawn-tennis net is fixed. This little 
lawn is backed by a trim hedge, behind which 
spreads field after field, right away to the moun- 
tains, looming, this bright night, dark against the 
moonlit sky. 

I fear Sir W. Settelle would be very much 
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shocked if he saw us all in this old Irish 
country-house sitting down to dinner without 
swallow-tail coats and white ties. We only affect 
semi-evening dress — that is, we change our light 
tweed suits for dark clothes, and our walking 
boots for varnished dittos. The ladies certainly 
sacrifice a little more to custom, but that is be- 
cause they look so nice in their dinner dresses. 
It is only when there is a " little dinner " on the 
programme that Sir W. Settelle's favourite even- 
ing-dress is adopted. Must note all this in my 
Irish book. 

George is resting on a lounge, Sir Anthony is 
sipping his claret, and Uncle John is mixing his 
second (and final) tumbler of punch, when Mark 
says,— 

" ' Welcome, Royal Charlie ; ' why, Mabel is a 
regular Jacobite." 

"Not she," answers Uncle John. "Like all 
women, she is an out-and-out modern Conserva- 
tive." 

"What is your opinion of the present Govern- 
ment, Uncle John ? " I ask. 

" Oh ! the Colonel is a rebel," exclaims Mark. 

He speaks in jest, but a slight flush has mounted 
to my uncle's cheeks. It is gone in another 
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moment, and he fills his wine-glass with punch, 
and, looking towards the picture over the mantel- 
piece, says — 

"Philip Mongrath, royal soldier, I drink to 
you," and he drains the glass. Then he walks 
to one of the windows, and, pointing towards the 
distant mountains, says, — 

" Mark, do you see those mountains ? There 
the Mongraths lived and fought, for six hundred 
years. They were powerful chiefs, and held 
sway over vast tracts of those dark mountains. 
Other chiefs from the plain were constantly 
crawling up under cover of night to attack them, 
and were as constantly hurled down again. The 
greatest Mongrath of them all was Orick, who 
lived in the days of Elizabeth, and when his 
eldest son was murdered by MacCormack of the 
plain, Orick came down from the mountains 
with his clansmen, and attacked the chief of 
the plain in his rath. The battle was fierce 
and bloody (for MacCormack's followers were 
no pantomime soldiers), but the Mongraths won 
the day, Orick slaying MacCormack with his own 
hand. Now it so he^pened that MacCormack 
had pepetrated fearful cruelties on some English 
prisoners taken in battle, and, moreover, had 
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sworn a mighty oath that the English Queen 
would never rule over his lands. In fact, he had 
given the English a great deal of trouble," — here 
Uncle John smiles, — ^"and, had he not treacher- 
ously murdered Orick Mongrath's son, would in all 
human probability have given them a great deal 
more. However, when Elizabeth heard of his 
conquest and death, she commanded that the lands 
for a radius of one mile from the site of the 
battle be bestowed upon the conqueror. It was 
then that this estate came into our possession. 
Orick built a castle here, and died just as it was 
finished. On his deathbed he desired his son 
Philip (whom I have just emptied my glass to) 
to take a voyage to the English court, and offer 
his homage to Queen Elizabeth. This Philip did, 
and was right royally treated. And from that 
day to the present, the sword of the Mongraths 
has always been for the English throne. A Ronald 
Mongrath — there he stands behind you, with the 
black velvet cloak — bore arms in England, under 
Rupert, for Charles the First, and was killed in 
one of his leader's gallant charges. When Crom- 
well, with his ragged army.of Scotch and English 
riif-raff, crossed to Ireland with fire and sword, 
he did not forget to pay Mongrath Castle a visit. 
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but Ronald's son Walter was prepared for him, 
and gave him and his beggarly crew of regicides 
a warm reception. So Cromwell left a portion of 
his followers to lay siege to the castle, which they 
did. Walter Mongrath, seeing there was no hope 
of conquering in fair fight (for his little garrison 
was well-nigh starved to death, and the Crom- 
wellians mustered strong in numbers and provi- 
sions), set fire to the castle, and escaped by a 
secret passage to the woods, with his followers. 
From thence he got safely to the coa^st, and took 
ship for France, there to remain until he returned 
with Charles the Second. By burning his castle 
he saved his heritage, for the sparks from the 
blazing pile set the surrounding woods aflame, 
and such a scene of ruin did the whole district 
present, that not one of Cromwell's hungry 
troopers asked for the estate. On his return, he 
built this house we are now seated in. As 
for the remains of the wood, it was not until 
early in this century that the last stump was 
dug out, and the* park made level. Those planta- 
tions on it are only fifty years old, though the 
trees along the avenue date from the return of 
King Charles. No, Mark, the Mongraths were 
never rebels," and Uncle John resumes his seat 
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" I hope you like that chapter of family history, 
Gerald ? " George asked from the lounge. " Don't 
forget that in your Irish book." 

" Mark, my boy, you must not confound patriot- 
ism with rebelism, as certain portions of the 
English press do," continues Uncle John. ** I am 
loyal to my Queen, and a staunch Conservative, 
but I am also a pure Irishman. Those so-called 
distressed Irish landlords,' who are the descend- 
ants of Cromwell's ragged ruffians, have not a 
drop of pure Irish blood in one of their miserable 
bodies. What are they? Men who never spend 
three months in as many years on their estates; 
who never perform the duties of landlords, duties 
which are as imperative as the duties of a king, 
duties which all real landlords punctually attend 
to in every country, and, above all, in England. 
These Cromwellian landowners spend their lives 
abroad, and write, write, write everlastingly to 
their agents for money. 

" ' Let the tenants starve, but send me money ; let 
the tenants buy farms over each other's heads, but 
send me money; if the tenants cannot pay, turn 
them out, and send me money ; never mind what 
priest or parson says, evade all parliamentary 
restrictions, and send me money.' That's the 
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burden of all the letters. Then the time comes 
when the land is exhausted, the prices fallen, the 
tenants perfectly, hopelessly ruined. They cannot 
be squeezed any further, for there is nothing to 
squeeze. Then come the letters and deputations 
from 'distressed Irish landlords.' Then comes 
murder, and all other agrarian crimes bred of 
madness and despair. This is followed by coer- 
cion, crimes ax5ts, suppression of public speech, im- 
prisonment of public men, and all the rest of the 
Irish tragedy. How is it / get my rents all right ? 
How is it my friend Blaney here gets his all 
right? How is it my tenants are prosperous 
and happy ? " 

" Simply because you are model landlords," 
answers Mark. 

"Simply because we reside among our people, 
and look after their interests," Sir Anthony 

says. 

"What do you think of the land purchase 
scheme ? " I ask. 

"I would never sanction a bill, which would 
make it compulsory to sell my estate," replies 
Uncle John. " To those men I have been speaking 
of, a land purchase bill would be a godsend. But 
to men who take pride in their acres, and love 
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their old homes, such a bill would seem a calamity. 
Npw we Mongraths can only claim heritage here 
since Elizabeth's time, yet do you think I would 
sell Mongrath, the home of my ancestors for three 
hundred years ? And if I have such a reverence 
for my home, what must be the reverence of the 
Chutes, Kavanaghs, and others of the same class 
for their homes ? Take the Chutes, for instance, 
they have been settled in Westmeath for nearly 
eight hundred years." 

" Are you men going to remain here all night ? " 
Mabel asks, coming in, and pouting to a consider- 
able extent. 

Thus appealed to, we adjourn to the drawing- 
room. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



"ALL RIGHT." 




HE sixteenth of September! Period of 
beautiful sunsets, chilly nights, and 
frosty mornings. 

We dined at Castle Blaney last Monday, and a 
delightful host Sir Anthony made. Castle Blaney 
is not so old a building as Mongrath House, but is 
much larger, and brighter, and has a ball-room big 
enough to dance Sir Roger, the lancers, and a couple 
of galops in " all at wanst." We also dined at 
Drumcool's, whose house is of red brick, a little in 
want of re-painting, and with lofty rooms elabor- 
ately furnished. His lordship was very attentive 
to Aunt Fanny, and did not interfere much with 
Mabel and myself, who kept close together. Yes, 
I took care of that. 

I am sitting beside Mabel, who is sketching 
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that old mill a<MX)ss the river there. And a pre- 
cious deep river it is just here, for it is banked 
on either side with granite, for about a hundred 
yards. The water is about six feet in depth, 
even at the sides, and reaches to within four 
feet of the top of the embankment. The oppo- 
site embankment is divided for about six feet by 
an old sluice-gate, which formerly let in or shut 
off the mill-race water. 

Mabel is dressed in a grey serge costume, with 
one of the prettiest hats I have ever seen. It is of 
light grey felt, just such a hat as the boys wear 
when home, with the shoulder of a grouse wing 
stuck in the band on either side, a la Mercury, 

" Well, Gerald, you are very silent," Mabel says, 
looking up from her sketching, and then looking 
down again. 

" I did not want to disturb you," I say, " so sat 
silent, and admired." 

" My work ? " 

" Both." 

She bends close to the sketching .block, and 
continues working at a fearfully rapid rate. I 
bend down to have a good look at that sketch. 
Arms have such a knack of getting round people's 
waists, without the owners of either one or the 
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other knowing anything about it. Did you ever 
notice that ? I did not, now, until I found Mabel's 
head on my shoulder. Then I knew that one arm 
was round her waist, and the hand belonging to 
the other arm holding her hat. The sketch — oh ! 
the sketch was on the ground. 

"Mabel," I say, "I wish you would pinch me, 
and let me know I'm not dreaming, for I am afraid 
I am." 

"You silly goose," she answers, ringing my 
off ear. Yes, I am awake. 

"Mabel, you are my first love, and my last 
love, and I'm the happiest man in the United 
Kingdom." 

"Gerald, you are — well, never mind what you 
are. I am very happy ; kiss me." 

I obey. 

At length we rise to return home. 

"Oh, Gerald, my poor sketch!" she cries, in 
comic despair, as she picks it up, and finds it 
soiled. 

"Never mind," I say; "it will be a good 
excuse for coming here some other evening; I 
love this place now." 

"Very well," she agrees, "we mil come here 

again." 

K 
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We have scarcely quitted the pine wood, 
which lies between the river and the highroad, 
when me meet Lord Drumcool. Ah! he is out 
of the hunt! 

"Been walking?" he asks, beaming at Mabel 
through his eye-glass. 

"Yes," she answers, "walking and sketching; 
"but, alas! my work is ruined," and she shows 
him the spoiled sketch. 

" Ah ! " he remarks, " what a pity." 

" Of course she is going to re-sketch it," I say ; 
" isn't that so, Mabel ? " 

"Yes, I Tnust have that old mill on paper," 
she answers, laughing, "and will work hard at 
it on Monday." 

"The evening would be the time to see the 
mill at its best," Drumcool says. "Just when 
the sun is beginning to set, say about half- 
past six." 

" No," I answer. *' That would be an awkward 
hour, as we dine at seven." 

" Yes ; between five and six would be better," 
Mabel thinks, and presently Drumcool goes his 
way. 

" I do hate that man," I say. 

"Now leave the poor man alone," she answers, 
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smiling a roguish smile, and placing her arm in 
mine. "I am far too happy to hate anybody 
now, and you should be the same, sir." 

" So I am, you dark-eyed wrecker of my peace 
of mind." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ALL WRONG. 




BOUT nine o'clock, one night in September, 
two solitary horsemen — no, two solitary 
figures — wrong again, two figures might 
be seen entering the study in Mongrath House. 
At a table, writing, was seated a military-looking 
gentleman with a grey moustache. He looked 
up from his note-paper when the figures 
entered, and mildly asked, — 

" Come to hunt for a book ? " 

" No, Uncle John," answered one of the figures, 
a dark and strikingly handsome young man of 
some twenty-six summers, and a noble brow. 
"No, Uncle John; the fact is, I have asked 
Mabel to be my wife, and she has consented." 

" Yes, dear Uncle John ! " exclaimed the fair — 
no, dark, young girl in amber, which suited her 
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figure and style of beauty so well that she 
always wore it when she wanted to look par- 
ticularly killing. "Yes, Uncle John, please, IVe 
promised to marry Gerald." And she kissed her 
uncle on both cheeks. 

The gentleman thus saluted rose from his chair, 
ejaculated — " Bless my soul ! " and then, taking the 
young man's hand, said, — "Gerald, my lad, you 
have won a treasure." He then left them alone, 
whereupon they kissed each, other twice, and awaited 
events. They had not teng to wait ere a handsome 
— they were all handsome in that family — middle- 
aged lady entered, showing traces of hastily 
concealed agitation, and folded the young girl to 
her heart. 

" God bless you, me dear !" she cried, " and make 
you a happy wife. I once thought — " Here she 
stopped short, and two tears stood in her eyes. 
Advancing to the young man, she kissed him, and 
said, — " Gerald, you have made a good choice ! 
Never cease to deserve her." 



Yes ; all that occurred last night. Mabel and I 
arranged it before dinner. As Uncle John was 
her guardian, we agreed to interview him ere we 
informed any one else, though I firmly believe 
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that Mabel told Norah before dinner ; for the 
latter gave me one of those indescribable looks 
which women alone can give, when she came down 
to the dining-room. And didn't George and Mark 
chaff us unmercifully, when they came to know 
all! 

"Mother," said George seriously, "get them 
married at once, for they will be a perfect nuisance 
until they are done for." 

Ah I I sat in my room last night, too excited 
and happy to sleep, until the lilac vanguard of the 
blushing dawn marched slowly over the distant 
mountains, and the small and early birds caught 
the traditional worms. The air grew chilly, and I 
felt a sudden shiver, as if some one was walking 
over my grave. I turned in, and was soon asleep, 
but felt rather seedy on getting up at my usual 
hour, eight o'clock. Moral, do not sit up till 
dawn. I wish George would restrain his spirits I 
He did nothing but chaff Mabel and me all through 
breakfast. I had half a mind to retaliate by ask- 
ing him who was the prettiest actress in London. 
Glad I did not. Thank Heaven 1 both he and Mark 
were at Coolamore during luncheon. I am now 
seated on the lawn enjoying a whiff, while Mabel 
is preparing for our walk to the mill ; for we have 
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vowed to have that sketch, in remembrance of our 
engagement. I received a letter from Jack this 
morning, and have not read it yet I Shows what 
a state of mind I'm in. I wish I didn't feel so 
drowsy. Now for Jack. 

**Dear Gerald, — Glad to hear you are enjoy- 
ing yourself to such a jolly extent. Hope you 
backed your cousin's mount in the race you tell 
me he has won. Don't forget my tip for the great 
Hv/mewood Hurdle Race, Town is more empty 
than ever in the matter of * somebodies,' but we 
have a regular army of nobodies all over the place 
— ^lanky Yankees, with square-shouldered coats, 
long feet, and poisonous cigars; greasy Italians, 
chattering like magpies, in enormous shirt fronts 
and square-toed boots ; bead-eyed Frenchmen, with 
pronounced tall hats, and platter-fiwjed wives, in 
high-heeled shoes two sizes too small ; and square- 
faced Germans, with turned-up noses and metal 
watches. This is the sort of thing we have to 
thank Cook for ! 

" Talking of Germans, I see by the papers that 
there is an awful rumpus in Berlin because some 
noble son of the Fatherland has employed an 
English workman to do some repairs in his 
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mansion. Bless my soul ! all that row in Berlin 
over one English workman! What about the 
tens of thousands of German workmen here? 
Berlin in a storm of indignant rage because one 
English workman is repairing, perhaps a chest 
of drawers, in a German room ! and thirty 
thousand German cabinetmakers here in England, 
who for famine wages make indifferent cabinets, 
and so have ruined the trade, as they ruin every 
English trade they enter. Gerald, it makes me 
mad when I walk the streets of London and see 
English tradesmen starving, while these German 
rats swarm all over the place. But I'm hanged 
if the English don't deserve to suffer! If they 
had any pluck in them, they would call upon 
the Government to stop this German tap which 
is poisoning the stream of English prosperity. 
I fear my metaphors are slightly mixed, but 
you know what I mean. What do you think? 
Bonnet has married little Midge Sunshine, who 
played so well in last year's panto, at the Lane. 
There's a gay old masher for you! Well, he's 
got a clever wife, so here's to his good health 
and his family's good health, and may they all 
'lib happy an' brosper.' 

**Jef Heath is writing a series of letters on 
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the exits of London theatres, and in one of the 
cases proveis that there are no exits at all. He 
has made the hair of some managers stand 
refreshingly on end. 

" If you were in town now you would hear 
all the street boys sing the following refrain 
to a very catchy air: — 

* It's the women who collar the lot, dear boys, 
It's the women who collar the lot. 

You will find in the end 

You have nothing to spend, » 

For the women have collared the lot.' 

" Now, what do you think of that ? Could 
Browning write anything half as clear, or Tenny- 
son better rhyme ? There are eleven encore verses, 
and that is the chorus to them alL I WROTE 
THAT SONG. Upon my word I did. I also com- 
posed the music. I wrote it as a burlesque on 
the regular modem music hall ditty, just for a 
lark, and sent it to Thomy Pamson the 'Lady's 
Pet* (vide programme), who I knew wouldn't 
have brains to see the joke. He sang it, and the 
air caught on and became all the go. Pamson 
was besieged with offers of engagements, and 
now works four halls nightly, for which he 
receives the nice little sum of £80 per week. 
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All through my laxk! Hearing he had sold the 
copyright to Thread's the music publishers for 
£30, I thought it good enough to ask him for 
my fees. He oflfered me half-a-crovmf saying, 
' You know, of course, that it is my singing the 
song which makes it go/ (N,B. — His voice is like 
a steam-saw with half the teeth out.) The lower 
ranks of the dramatic service are sometimes 
vain and tricky enough, but they are angels of 
honesty in comparison to the music-hall yellers. 
Well, 111 shut up now. Write soon. — Yours as 
ever, J. D'Alton Ffrench. 

" P./8f.— Hotfrost is moulting." 

What the deuce tip is Jack talking about ? 

Here comes Mabel, dressed exaxstly as she was on 
Saturday. The avenue is carpeted with the dead 
September leaves, all lying silent, sere, and yellow. 
It must be this soft carpet, or our being so pre- 
occupied with one thing and another, which pre- 
vents our hearing the approach of a phaeton 
with a pair of cream ponies, driven by the 
Countess of Ormon. 

" Do you wish to be run over ? " she asks 
demurely, as she stops the ponies. 
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" No, thanks, Lady Ormon," I reply ; " the leaves 
deadened the sound of the wheels." 

"Yes, I expect so," she says, with a humorous 
twinkle, as she looks at Mabel, who is patting 
one of the ponies. 

" I hope I will find Mrs Mongrath at home ? " 

" Oh, yes," Mabel answers, standing aside to 
allow the ponies to proceed. At this moment 
the Sloother appears coming towards us. Mabel 
catches sight of him, and says, " Here is the man 
I told you about, Lady Ormon. For goodness' 
sake interview him." 

"I will," Lady Ormon answers, with eyes full 
of fun. 

When Briney comes up, Mabel, with great cere- 
mony, introduces him as follows, — " Lady Ormon, 
allow me to introduce to your ladyship's notice 
Mr Briney Fay, otherwise known by his title 
of the Sloother." The Countess bows grace- 
fully, and Briney takes off his hat and bobs 
his head three times, besides giving innumerable 
blinks. 

"Your ladyship's honour never writ me any 
lethers at all in return fur mine," says Briney. 

" Why, did you write to me ? Oh, I'm so 
sorry I never received them," the Countess re- 
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plies. "Probably they were stopped by my hus- 
band." 

" Ay, be Janey I your ladyship's honour, that's 
what I was thinkin' all along. Shure the 'arl 
must have stopped thim." 

"But don't you know it is wrong to write to 
a married woman, you bad, wicked man?" a*sks 
the Countess playfully. 

" Ah, shiwe, if we all done what was right, we'd 
want no poliss," explains Briney, with a triumph- 
ant blink. "An' why don't the 'arl stop at 
home wid you, an' not be gallivantin' across 
the says? Och, if I had you fur me wife, I'd 
sit in me drawn-room windy all day, and knit 
socks for the childer." 

On goes the phaeton double quick, and we can 
hear the Countess laughing, as we continue our 
way down the avenue, leaving Briney blinking 
after his lady-love. 

Outside the lodge gate we find Shamus-the- 
Trout. He appears to be waiting for some one. 
He touches his hat, and says, " Good-evenin', sur ; 
good-evenin', miss," as we walk by. 

" I wonder what he is doing about here ? " I say. 

"I think I can give a good guess," Mabel re- 
plies. " He is hanging after my maid Rosey. 
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Annt Fanny tells me she has seen them talking 
through the bars of the lodge gate once or twice, 
I do hope Rosey wiU not make a fool of herself. 
I really must speak to her on the subject. ¥sjicy 
a pretty and respectable girl like her marrying 
a good-for-nothing f eUow like the Trout." 

" Yes ; but the worst of it is, Mabel, that women 
will fall in love with worthless men, eh ? " 

Well, we get to the river at last, just as the 
tower clock of Castle Blaney chimes half -past five. 
We seat ourselves on the same old log, and Mabel 
forthwith arranges her sketch block, and prepares 
for business. 

" Now, keep yourself quiet if you possibly can, 
and let me work in peace," she begs. 

" All right ; I'll be as quiet as a mouse." 

Slow rolls the river, lonely looks the old mill, 
and the south wind sighs sadly through the pine- 
wood behind us. Mabel works away — no, I won^t 
tease her. How silent — 

" Gerald ! " 

" Yes ! " I exclaim, opening my eyes with a 
start. I have been dosing. 

•'If you felt sleepy, you ought not to have 
come out," Mabel says, in a tone of annoyance. 
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" I beg your pardon, Mabel, dear. " But you 
told me to keep quiet, and — " 

" Yes, but I didn't tell you to go asleep beside 
me." This with a flash under the long lashes. 
" I certainly must be very entertaining company." 

" But, Mabel, dear, you know you told me not 
to talk to you." 

"Well, please, don't talk to me," she replies 
hotly. 

** Oh 1 very well then, I won't" 

With an angry frown she tears the sheet she 
was sketching on, from the block, and, rending 
it into pieces, throws them into the river. 

"You need not get into such a temper about 
nothing," I observe. 

It wafi an idiotic remark to make, but she has 
worried me. She starts to her feet with burning 
cheeks and flashing eyes. 

"Would you be kind enough to allow me to 
do as I please ? " she exclaims. 

I rise, and at the same moment we both are 
startled by seeing two men, wearing black crape 
masks over their eyes, standing close behind us. 
One is tall and powerful-looking, the other low- 
sized. 

"Who are you, and what do you want ?" I demand. 
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Without speaking, one of the men seizes Mabel 
by the arm; ere she has time to cry "Gerald!" 
I rush for the ruffian, but am instantly pinned 
by his companion, with whom I grapple, and 
have a fearful struggle, — nearer and nearer do we 
get to the edge of the enbankment, when, with 
a powerful effort, he lifts me from the ground, 
and hurls me into the river. Down I sink to 
the muddy bottom, only to rise again half dazed 
with the shock. I swim to the embankment, 
feeling like one in some hideous dream, only 
to find that I cannot reach my arm to its edge, 
so as to raise myself up. With a cry of rage, 
I turn and swim with lightning stroke to the 
sluice-gate, which I manage to climb up, and so 
reach the bank. I am in time to see Lord Drum- 
cool knock down the two masked men like a pair 
of ninepins, and catch Mabel in his arm as she is 
falling. " Thank God ! *' I exclaim, and run along 
the embankment until I reach where it ends, 
and the grassy sloping bank begins. In I plunge 
again, reach the opposite bank, and presently 
arrive like a half-drowned rat before Mabel and 
Drumcool. She is leaning on his arm, white as a 
she^t, and evidently endeavouring to appear calm, 
though she is trembling visibly. 
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"Oh, thank Heaven you are safe!" I exclaim. 
" Where have those men got to ? " 

" They escaped while Lord Drumcool was assist- 
ing me," Mabel answers. " What a fearful adven- 
ture," and she shudders. " Why, you are drenched, 
Qerald! Do, for goodness* sake, hurry home. 
Where is your hat ? " 

" In the river ! " I answer. 

"I should strongly advise you to hasten home, 
and change your clothes," Drumcool remarks, with 
a look of triumph. " / will escort Miss Reigh." 

" Yes, Gerald, go at once ! " Mabel urges. " I have 
quite recovered now, and Lord Drumcool, whose 
fortunate appearance saved me, will see me safe 
to Mongrath." 

" Oh ! I'm all right," I say doggedly. 

" But you are not all right," she replies. " Now 
I wish you would do what I ask." 

" You really ought to obey your cousin's wish," 
Drumcool adds, with a maddening smile. 

" Go at once, Gerald," Mabel commands. 

Without a word I hurry away. I see it all plain 
enough — ^I am not a fool. We were attacked by 
two ruflSans, in the midst of our quarrel ; / was 
overpowered, while the gallant Lord Drumcool 
appeared, levelled the two assailants to the ground, 
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and rescued the fair lady ! Yes, no wonder she 
was so anxious to be left alone with her gallant 
deliverer. Good heavens! And this is the man 
she said reminded her of a dramatic villain ! Well, 
dramatic villains have always two or three women 
hanging after them. Yes, I am out of the hunt. I 
don't care a straw — better to know what she is 
now, than when too late. Oh! how my head 
throbs. Why the devil doesn't the woman open 
this gate? Didn't you hear me hammering? 
What are you staring at, you old fool? 

Will this damned avenue never Come to an 
end. .... No one about! the door wide open! 

(jood! I can get in unobserved Safe in 

my room, I quickly change my clothes, and then 
sit down and try to become calm and collected. 
My head seems as if about to split asunder. Let 
me see the hour — half -past six. I must pull 
myself together ere dinner. 
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" Mabel and I were attacked by two masked men 
down by the old mill. One of the men threw 
me into the river. While I was swimming about 
trying to reach land again, Lord Drumcool arrived 
and rescued Mabel." 

" Good Heaven! Gerald, are you raving ? " George 
cries. "Attacked by two masked men in broad 
daylight ? " 

" Exactly. Mabel requested me to go home, and 
leave her with her deliverer. I presume she is 
there with him still." 

" Come downstairs and tell us all about it/* 
George says, half bewildered. 

" You go on," I say ; " I'll follow in a moment," 
and he hurries downstairs. 

A quarter past seven, and the damsel and 
her rescuing knight not yet arrived! Only a 
mile and a quarter to walk, and not returned 
yet! 

How busy they must be, and how slow they 
must walk, to be sure! And this is the end 
of all my dreams of happiness. Bah ! London 
and its joys for ever. If the women a/re bought 
and sold there, they don't pretend to love you. 
I'll write to Jack to-night, and tell him to meet 
me at Euston on Thursday evening. 
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I rise, and have reached the landing close to my 
room door, when I meet Mabel coming upstairs. 

She sees me when she comes to the top steps, and 
pauses to say,— 

" Do you feel the effects of your wetting ? " 
I notice that she seems flushed and agi- 
tated. Yes, she may well blush and grow 
nervous on meeting me. To her question, I 

reply,— 

" Oh, yes, thanks, I'm all right. I hope you 

and Drumcool enjoyed yourselves when I was 
out of the way ? " 

"Gerald, what DO you mean?" she asks, while 
the flush deepens, as well it may. 

" I mean what I say," I continue, calmly 
and coolly. "What a regular Irish affair the 
whole thing was. Masked ruffians, distressed 
damsels, and gallant rescues by noble lords. It 
was — " 

" Gerald, are you mad ? " she exclaims, white as 
a sheet now; "or are you purposely insulting 
me?" 

" Insulting you ? Oh, dear no ! It is I 
who have been insulted ; and my belief in 
woman's truth killed for ever! And that by 
you ! " 
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" How dare you ? " she exclaims, with flashing 
eyes and quickened breath. 

"Oh! don't try to fool me. I have done with 
you." 

She stands, white, silent, and cold as a statue, 
her left hand leaning on the banister, while I 
pass her on my way downstairs. Ere I reach 
the last step I here her singing some joyous song 
in her room. What an idiot I was to think 
that girl loved me ! Now to be calm and col- 
lected. I enter the drawing-room, and find 
Drumcool telling all about the affair to my 
relatives, who immediately transfer their atten- 
tions to me. 

"Why, Gerald, you had a narrow escape from 
drowning," Aunt Fanny says. " I hope you won't 
catch cold. What a fearful adventure ! " 

"Yes; that's just what Mabel said," I reply, 
throwing myself into an easy chair. 

Uncle John is evidently very much affected. 

" What can be the meaning of it all ? " he asks. 

" Was it robbery ? " Mark suggests. 

" No ; for Mabel says the men did not attempt 
to touch her pockets. In fact, her account makes 
the whole thing most mysterious. She declares 
that the men only caught her by the arms, and 
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kept her back from the river, which she endea- 
voured to reach, for the purpose of seeing if Oerald 
was swimming safely." 

"Would you know either of the men, Drum- 
cool ? " asks George. 

"I think I could recognise one of them," he 
replies. "Had they spoken, either Mr Mongrath 
or Miss Reigh could probably recognise their voices 
in future. But they avoided speaking, which 
shows they are old hands." 

Mabel has not waited to change her dress, and 
now enters smiling, but with a faint pink spot 
on each cheek. 

" Now, aunty, let us talk no more over our 
thrilling adventure to-night," she says. "You 
all must be starving, thanks to Trie, Lord Drum- j 

cool, as my preserver, I will allow you the honour 
of taking me into dinner." 

Hereupon Drumcool rises, looking surprised, 

and offers her his arm. I can see all the others ] 

I 

exchange glances as they rise. I remain seated, 
I really don't know why, except that I feel stupid, 

and have a numb pain in my head. All file out j 

I 

but Norah, who says, — 

"Well, Gerald, I think you might be polite I 

enough to offer me your arm." 
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•* Certainly," I say, rising. " I beg your pardon ; 
I did not notice you." 

** Well, that's certainly complimentary," she 
remarks, laughing. 

Dinner is sometimes a confounded nuisance. 
Everybody is chatting like so many magpies. 
Norah keeps talking to me incessantly, though 
what the deuce she is talking about I have no 
idea. Mabel is seated opposite to me, with Drum- 
cool. I hope they are happy, now that they are 
together. I have caught him grinning at me 
twice, I'll go round and wring his neck if he 
does it again. Now Norah is staring at Mabel, 
and Mabel returns the stare, coldly and calmly. 
What the devil are all the others watching me 
for? — they think I don't see them, but I do. 
Dinner seems to be over in less than half the 
usual time, that's one comfort. What is the good 
of eating when you are not hungry? Thank 
goodness ! all the women have gone. George 
and Mark come and sit beside me, and George 
begins his eternal talk about The Slieveen. What 
the devil do I want to know about The Slieveen ? 
I have made a stiff tumbler of good old-fashioned 
punch, and, as I sip it, I tell George that there 
is a horse which will beat The Slieveen. 
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" How do you know ? " he asks, very much 
interested. 

" Pray do tell us ? " Mark urges. 

" Oh ! I'm gomg to keep the knowledge to 
myself," I say, with a knowing shake of my 
head. " It's not Silken Thomas ? " 

"What's that about Silken Thomas?" asks 
Drumcool, from the other end of the table, where 
he is seated with Uncle John. 

"He says he knows a horse that will beat 
both yours and mine in the big Hurdle Race," 
says George. 

" Well, it's remotely probable he does," observes 
Uncle John. And then they all set too on the 
horse topic. Presently I rise, and am going 
towards the door, when George, who has risen 
also, asks, — 

"Where are you going, Gerald?" 

"I'm going to lie down," I answer; "I feel 
very sleepy." 

"Well, wait until I get you a candle." He 
follows me into the hall, and lights one of 
the candles. "Now come along," he says, and 
leads the way to my room. At the door I take 
the candle from him, and wish him good- 
night. 
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" Oh ! are you going to turn in for the night ? " 
he asks. 

"Yes," I answer, and elase the door. I am 
quickly in bed, and, as I extinguish the light, 
I hear some one going downstairs. 



>♦***. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



I SEE SOMETHING STARTLING. 




KEPT tossing about in this confounded 
bed all night long until broad daylight, 
when I went to sleep. Wonder how long 
I have slept ? My watch is on the dressing-table, 
but I feel too weary to get up and look at it. 
Why, here is George! 

"Well, old chappie, how do you feel this 
morning?" he exclaims, coming and having a 
good look at me. 

"Well, I don't feel quite myself; my head 
seems burning. That sudden bath I got yester- 
day seems to have upset me," I answer. 

"Yes, of course it upset you — quite enough to 
upset anybody. Have your breakfast in bed, and 
then you will feel all right. Mabel is anxious to 
know how you are ? " 
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" Oh ! is she ? Tell her I am all right. I trust 
she is none the worse this morning." 

"No, she is as fit as a four-year-old," George 
answers. "Only she seems anxious about you." 

"Does she really?" I remark. 

"Anyhow, 111 go and order your breakfast, 
Gerald. When that is over, Bichard will be 
himself again." And he leaves me. 

I laugh quite audibly at the idea of Mabel 
saying she was anxious to know how I was. 
Does she take me for a fool? Til start for 
London to-morrow. I hope I won't see her 
any more before I go. Happy thought — stay 
in bed all day! Won't be bothered then by 
anyone. 

After a little time Dinny appeaj:s, making an 
awful clatter with the tray. He asks me how 
I am, but I don't answer; and, leaving the tray 
on the table beside my bed, he retires, closing 
the door with an awful bang. The old idiot ! 
What the devil is the use of bringing me all 
these things to eat ? Does he take me for a 
ploughman ? I drink the tea, and lie down 
again. I want to think, if they would only let 
me. What do I think of? Everything. A 
regular panorama of the chief incidents in my 
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life passes before my eyes. Yesterday's business 

seems to have occurred a month ago .... 

I have been dosing again. In fact, I am in a 

half-asleep state now. Funny, that I feel so 

drowsy, yet cannot get sound asleep. If my 

head was not so hot, I could sleep, I think .... 
• •*.. ..... 

I don't know how long I have been lying here, 
but anyhow, it is growing dusk, and I am going 
to get up. Why, "I will be late for dinner if I 
don't hurry. 

Lady Ormon opens the door, pops in her head, 
laughs at me, and closes the door again. Polite, 
and ladylike, to say the least of it! Mabel has 
been telling her of my ducking, of course. 

I give my head a good sousing in cold water, 
which cools it very much. Then I hurry my 
toilet ; and, putting on slippers, open the door 
quietly and descend the stairs. Half-past six by 
the hall clock. I can hear all the family talking 
in low tones in the breakfast-room. As the hall 
door stands open, I go and stand at it. The 
evening air is cool and refreshing. 

Suddenly I see something moving through the 
air about ten feet from the ground. It comes 
from the lower end of the carriage-drive, and 
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as it approaches nearer, I stand transfixed, unable 
to utter a sound. The thing is a COFFIN. It 
rests on a large white sheet, the sides of which 
move up and down like wings. Nearer and 
nearer it comes towards me. When it arrives 
opposite the door it stops, but the white wings 
still keep moving. With one loud shriek of 
terror, I rush in among them all in the break- 
fast-room, and fall into the arms of Mabel, who 
is the first to meet me. 

"Gerald, Gerald, my darling, what is the mat- 
ter ? " she asks soothingly. 

I am shaking like a dead leaf hanging in 
the wind, as I keep my eyes fixed on the door, 
expecting to see it enter. 

All the others are now doing their utmost to 
calm me, but I do not heed them. 

" Go, go out and look at it ! " I cry. " Send it 
away, for God's sake, Uncle John, send it away ! " 

" That I will, my boy, in double quick time," 
he answers, and leaves the room. 

I still cling to Mabel like a child, while she 
keeps patting me gently on the shoulder. 

"All right, Gerald!" George cries. "The 
governor will make short work of it. Come and 
sit down beside me," 
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"Yes, Gerald, come and sit down and talk to 
your old aunt," Aunt Fanny says, smiling. 

Norah comes and takes one arm, while Mabel 
removes the other from around her neck, and 
places her arm through it. Thus they lead me 
to the sofa, and I sit down between them. 

*'I expect the Colonel has made short work 
of it" Mark says to George. 

" Of course he has ! " George exclaims, and just 
then Uncle John enters. 

" It's done f or— I Ve finished it ! " he cries, upon 
which they all cry " Bravo ! " and I now begin 
to breathe freely. 

" How long is Lady Ormon gone ? " I ask. 

Nobody answers for a moment, and then Mabel 
says,— 

** She's gone about an hour." 

"Oh, yes," Aunt Fanny adds, "just about an 
hour. How did you see her, Gerald ? " 

" Why, she was rude enough to open my room 
door and laugh at me," I answer. 

" What a shame ! " cries Mabel. 

"Yes, I must talk to her about that," Uncle 
John says. " It was unpardonable rudeness." 

And now the thought of that awful coffin with 
its white wings makes me shudder once more. 
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Mabel holds one of my hands, Norah the other 
The evening is cold, and there is a bright fire 
burning in the grate. 

"Let us sit by the fire," I say. They lead me 
to an easy chair, and Mabel sits on a footstool 
at my feet. 

" What an awful thing that coflSn was ! " I say, 
with another shudder. " And the white sheet 
with its waving wings." 

Mabel shudders at the thought of it, and is 
as white as snow. 

** What did you do with it. Uncle John ? " 

"Oh! I broke it into smithereens," he answers 
gaily. 

" Yes, I heard you smashing it," remarks Aunt 
Fanny. "George, you and Mark go and sweep 
away the pieces." 

" Come along, Mark," George says. " Gerald, 
we'll clear every particle away." 

" Do," I say eagerly, and they go out to ac- 
complish the task. 

After a while, Aunt Fanny looks up from the 
book which she is quietly reading, and says, — 

" Gerald, dear, I am sure your head must be 
aching." 

" It is, aunt, dreadfully," I answer wearily. 
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"Well, get off to bed, and I will bring you 
up a strong cup of tea." 

"Yes, Gerald, you will be better for a good 
rest/' Mabel adds. 

" And will rise fresh in the morning for a 
nice walk," says Norah. 

" Come along, my boy, I'll see you to your 
room," Uncle John says. 

I rise, and walk slowly to the door. Uncle 
John opens it, and — there IT floats in the hall ! 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



A LONG NIGHT. 




HEN I opened my eyes yesterday morning, 
my first thought was " what a long night 
it has been." And what wonderful 
dreams I had I Why, I dreamt of every one in 
the house, all of whom seemed to be flitting 
round my bed, at one time or another. What 
terrible spells of parching thirst and burning 
heat I 

Thinking of all this, I turned on my pillow, 
and saw — Mabel I She was seated at the table 
beside my bed, looking very pale and anxious. 
I must have stared at her in astonishment, 
for, rising and coming to the bedside, she asked 
softly, — 

" Gerald, dear, don't you know me ? " 

M 
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" Know you ? why, of course I do," I answered, 
rather surprised at the question. " Why, what the 
deuce — " 

" Hush ! " she said, placing her cool hand on my 
forehead. " You must keep quiet, like a good boy, 
and not talk." 

" Keep quiet, Mabel ! why, what do you mean ? 
Oh ! — " Then everything came back to me — the 
masked men, the struggle, the ducking in the river, 
Drumcool. " Mabel, I know all now. I have been 
very ill with brain fever — " 

"Gerald, dear, don't talk so much at pre- 
sent," pleaded Mabel. "The doctor will be here 
soon." 

" One word, Mabel, and I promise to keep still. 
Drumcool ? " 

" Was never anything to me, my darling. 
You thought otherwise, but that was because you 
were not yourself. Now, remember your promise, 
and rest quietly." 

Yes, I could rest quietly now. What an idiot 
I must have been, to think a man like Drumcool 
could pass me in the running? "My darling" — 
never since my mother used those words did they 
sound so sweet. When a man lives to hear himself 
addressed by a pure woman as "my darling," he 
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can hold up his head in any company, for he has 
received a title which many a mighty king could 
never obtain with all his power. 

By-and-by the doctor put in an ajfpearance, 
a short, dapper little man, with a round rosy face 
and steel-grey hair. 

" Well, how does pur patient. Miss Reigh ? " he 
asked cheerily, with a Cork brogue which you 
could cut with a knife. 

" Oh, I'm all right ! thanks to you, doctor," I 
replied for myself. 

"He wiU insist on talking, Dr Kean," Mabel 
said, smiling. "Will I have the chicken broth 
sent up ? " 

"Yes," replied the doctor, and Mabel left the 
room. 

" I suppose I have been very ill, doctor V* I 
said. 

" Oh ! not very" replied the doctor, who, having 
taken oflF his immaculate gloves, had now seated 
himself beside the bed. " You had a sharp spell of 
fever." 

" Brain fever ? " I inquired. 

"Well, not altogether," he replied, but I knew 
he was telling me what was not true. 

" I must have been a horrible nuisance." 
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"Indeed you were nothing of the sort, Mr 
Mongrath. You were a wonderfully quiet patient, 
as Lady King, Miss Reigh, and indeed all your 
nurses will testify. Now, don't talk any further, 
while I am writing." 

He took out a note-book, and began writing 
with a pencil — I now believe for the sole purpose 
of keeping me quiet. Presently Aunt Fanny 
appeared, carrying on a small tray a breakfast 
cup of chicken broth. 

"Now, Gerald, my dear, I superintended the 

» 

making of this broth myself," she said. "Why, 
I declare, you are looking as fresh and bright 
as — 

"A two-year-old, aunt," I suggested. 

"He will be able to leave his room in a few 
days, if he keeps quiety Mrs Mongrath," remarked 
the doctor. 

This being meant as., a straight tip for me, I 
drank the contents of the cup in silence, the 
doctor waiting until he saw me finish it. He 
then left the room with Aunt Fanny, and in 
another few minutes I was sound asleep. When 
I awoke, it was night time, and a shaded lamp 
burned on the dressing-table, at which was seated 
Norah. 
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" What, Norah ! " 

" Well, how are you now ? " she asked, rising, 
and touching the bell. 

" Oh, I feel in splendid form," I said with truth. 
" Why, I must have been sleeping all day." 

" So much the better, dear boy," she answered ; 
" you have been asleep since eleven o'clock, and it 
is now a quarter after six." 

" Bather dark for that hour, Norah. As a rule, 
September days don't die until seven." 

Norah smiled, and told me " not to talk." 

Thus appealed to, I remained silent, until, on 
casually placing my hand to my head, I ex- 
claimed, — 

" Why, hang it all ! who's been using the horse- 
clipper on ffiy head ? " 

"Please remain quiet, and don't ask questions, 
Gerald," Norah said gently. " Dr Mallon's instruc- 
tions are imperative on the point." 

"All right, I'm dumb, but remember some one 
has shaved my head. Who is Dr Mallon, though ? " 

Norah was deaf. 

Presently Dr Kean appeared, and had a feel at 
my pulse, and a good look at me. 

" You are going on very satisfactorily, Mr Mon- 
grath," he remarked; but you must keep very 
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quiet. Lady King, does that window open at 
the top?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, we will give our patient a weeney slice 
of air from the mountains." And going to the 
window, he opened about an inch of it. "Now 
we will favour him with a little fire in the grate, 
and be sure to place a screen between it and the 
bed." 

Norah immediately left to give instructions, and 
the worthy doctor sat down by the lamp to 
scribble in his note-book. In due time the fire 
was lit, and I was regaled with some jelly, which 
I enjoyed very much, and which Mabel brought 
me with her own fair hands. 

" Dr Kean," she asked, " can the Colonel and the 
others visit my cousin to-night ? " 

" Oh ! let them all come in. Doctor," I said. " I 

feel all right." 

"I would rather you were not disturbed any 

more to-night," replied the doctor, closing his book. 

You will be quite free to see every one to-morrow, 

Mr Mongrath." 

" Yes, it is better," Mabel said, and presently the 

doctor took his leave. At the same instant Aunt 

Fanny entered. 
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" Mabel, dear, Norah is waiting dinner for you," 
she said. "I will remain here. Has Gerald 
enjoyed the jelly ? " 

" Yes, very much aunt," I answered. 

Mabel went down to dinner, while Aunt Fanny 
took her place by the table, and opened a book. I 
was soon asleep. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT EXERCISE ONCE AGAIN. 

|CTOBER 20th. Four o'clock, and very 
cold outside. .Here I am seated by the 
glowing, cheering, jolly fire in the study, 
having just finished a letter to Jack. (I have 
often wondered why this delightful room, with its 
pictures, busts, and walls of books should be called 
"the study," a name full of dire memories of 
my schoolboy days. A place fit only to be 
called a study should have a faded carpet, a 
pair of revolving globes, two or three maps on 
sky-blue walls, one armed chair, a dark square 
mahogany table, with a big ink-bottle, three pens, 
and a cane, upon it : while seated in the chair 
should be a minister of the Gospel, a dandified 
clergyman in appearance, and a cruel brute in 
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heart. That is my remembrance of a study and 
its contents.) 

It is now about eight days since I was 
allowed "downstairs." For the first couple of 
days I felt a little weak, and light in the head, 
but soon "came round," and during the fine 
sunny afternoons strolled with Mabel about the 
park, always being gently but firmly refused 
any information I asked for concerning various 
matters connected with my illness, until declared 
by Kean to be quite recovered, when Mabel 
gave me the following facts (yesterday evening 
as we sat alone, in the drawing-room). The 
masked men who attacked us have never been 
heard of since. Lord Drumcool suggested the 
plan of keeping the matter quiet, so as to lull 
the men into fancied security, and thereby render- 
ing the chance of meeting with them more 
certain. He is now positive he could recognise 
one of them. Acting on this idea, no informa- 
tion has been given to the police authorities. 
Even the servants here are totally ignorant of 
anything connected with the matter. Of all 
our friends, Sir Anthony Blaney alone knows 
of the outrage. The whole business is myste- 
rious. What were we attacked for? I will 
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give Mabel's version of the occurrence in her own 
words: — 

" The men did not use me the least bit roughly. 
They simply caught me by each arm, and held me 
back from the brink of the river, which I struggled 
to reach, for the purpose of seeing if you were 
swimming safely." 

From this, the only thing to gather is that 
the idea of the men was to drown me. But 
why? 

Mabel was terribly frightened, of course, and 
fainted just as Drumcool appeared. Her chief 
anxiety was for me, and when I appeared before 
her, half drowned, she knew if I did not hasten 
home, I would be booked for rheumatic fever. 
Hence her entreaties to me. Any man but a 
jealous idiot like me would have understood 
her. 

Drumcool, however, did not miss his chance, 
when I was out of the way, and on reaching the 
avenue, asked Mabel to become his wife. 

Upon her refusal, he promised never to allude 
to the subject again, if he might still count 
upon her friendship. This she willingly acceded 
to. It was all this which had made the girl's 
face so flushed when she encountered me — raving 
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mad brute — on the stairs. She told me that 
my hissing words seemed to scorch her face! 
No wonder the girl turned upon me like a 
tigress. 

On quitting the dinner-table, she went straight to 
her room, and was there found by Norah " crying," 
the latter said, " as if her heart would break." And 
7, all this time, eating mj/ heart out downstairs ! 
Norah wormed everything from her concerning 
our quarrel, and, with the superior knowledge 
of a married woman, saw the whole case at a 
glance. She succeeded in convincing Mabel that I 
was beside myself with jealousy, and that she 
(Mabel) was not altogether blameless in the 
matter. "However," added Norah, "I will insist 
on you both having a mutual explanation to- 
morrow." 

To-morrow ! When it came, I was in the first 
stage of brain fever. I fancied I saw Lady Ormon 
laughing at me, and frightened all the family by 
bursting in upon them with a loud shriek. I can 
feel Mabel trembling now, as I cling to her ! I can 
see her white face, as she tries to soothe me. I 
can see that black coflBn in the hall, with its white 
waving wings ! I can remember nothing further, 
except a confused dream-like existence for a period. 
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It appears that when I rose to follow Uncle John 
upstairs, he held the door open for me, and on 
beholding the vision, I fell back with a lond cry 
into his arms. He, George, and Mark carried me 
up to my room, and got me undressed and into bed. 
Then Uncle John telegraphed for Dr Mallon of 
Dublin, a great specialist in brain affections. He 
arrived by the first train next morning, and after 
viewing me, as I lay delirious, held a consultation 
with Dr Kean, who had remained by my bedside 
all night. The latter had very little hope of my 
recovery, but the great Dublin physician declared 
that I would pull through - all right, and upon Dr 
Kean agreeing to follow his instructions, he left, 
after informing all the family that there was no 
ground for fear. 

For sixteen days did I lie tossing and tumbling 
about, perfectly delirious, with occasional snatches 
of brief rest. On the seventh day Dr Mallon jour- 
neyed from town to see me again, and thereupon 
declared that the fever was wearing itself out, and 
that I would recover consciousness within a week. 
He was only two days within the mark. His 
imperative instructions that I never should be left 
a moment alone, were carried out to the letter. 
Night and day was my bedside watched with 
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anxious care by Mabel, Norah, and Aunt Fanny. 
Bless them all ! As for the men — ^the 20th came 
round, but not a gun was handled, nor a par- 
tridge disturbed, until I had finished that cup of 
chicken broth. 



Vjl| ,, rlffy 



^^^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 



WEIGHTS FOR THE HUMEWOOD HURDLE RACE. 




HE sun shines brightly enough through 
the window as we sit round the break- 
fast table, but, nevertheless, the morning 
is cold, and the white fringe of frost is only just 
turning to glittering diamonds on the dwarf palms 
on the lawn. 

" We are going to have a very early winter," 
Mark says. 

" You are right," observes Uncle John. '*' I can 
smell the snow coming." 

" Now, don't begin talking of frost and snow ! " 
exclaims George. "How are we to have The 
Slieveen trained to the hour, if the ground is not 
all right ? " 

" Oh ! how is the dear pet ? " Mabel asks. 
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" How is he ? why, he looks like a king of 
horses." 

Here Dinny brings in the post-bag. Among its 

contents is a paper for George. He opens it, and 

exclaims, — 

" Hurrah ! Speshul Echoe ! Weights for the 

'Umewood 'Urdle Race 1 " 

" Oh ! let us hear them/' I cry. 

" Why, they have let The Slieveen in with eleven 
stone, and have given Silken Thomas eleven seven ! 

« 

Hurrah ! " and he waves the paper over his head. 

" Well, then, is it all up with DrumcooFs horse ? " 
Mark asks. 

** Of course it is ! " 

" Are you quite sure, George ? " Aunt Fanny 
queries. 

" Certain, my dear mother. Had Silken Thomas 
been trained in Ireland, he would have probably 
been let off with the same weight as The Slieveen. 
Even then, my horse would have beaten him by a 
length ; but now, my dear mother, the race is all 
over," and George hands me the paper. 

" Mind Slane does not overdo the training, " 
warns Uncle John. 

" No fear of that, dad. I must hurry over to 
Coolamore," and he hastens with his breakfast. 
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" I vote we all go over to see this race run," says 
Mabel. 

" Agreed ! " exclaims Norah. 

" Yes, you must all come ! " cries George, rising. 

But Mark cautiously says, — 

" That will depend on the weather." 

" Oh ! you old woman ! " is George's remark, as 
he leaves the room. 

I read over the list of horses — sixty-eight in 
number — and towards the bottom come to " Mr 
Denis Ryan's, The Keerogue, ten stone." 

" Why, that's the horse Jack told me to back ! " 
I exclaim aloud. 

" What horse ? " Mabel asks. 

"I see a horse down here which a friend told 
me, as far back as last August, would win this 
hurdle race." 

" What horse is it ? " Uncle John asks. 

"Mr Denis Ryan's, The Keerogue, ten stone," 
I answer, quoting from the paper. 

"Denis Ryan is a horse-dealer, and also a 
good trainer of hunters," Uncle John says ; " but 
whether he heis a horse that caji win an im- 
portant race, at the first time of asking, I very 
much doubt." 

" He lives near the foot of the mountains, does 
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he not, papa ? " Norah asks. " Was it not he who 
trained Mossrose for my first season ? " 

"Yes; he is a capital hand at training for the 
hunting field. I expect this Keerogue is one of 
his pupils, whose speed struck him as being out 
of the common." 

Someone gives a low but hollow cough while 
passing through the hall. 

"There's poor Rosey coughing again," Aunt 
Fanny says. " Mabel, dear, all her brothers and 
sisters died of consumption. I fear very much 
she is going the same road." 

" I am very anxious about her," Mabel answers, 
"and want her to allow Dr Kean to sound her 
lungs ; but she only laughs, and says she is quite 
well." 

" You must insist on her seeing Kean," Uncle 
John says. "Although he will do nothing but 
tell her to take care of herself." 

All during dinner George has been talking 
about The Slieveen. Drumcool, he declares, will 
be certain to scratch his horse. Upon my 
alluding to The Keerogue, he laughs good- 
humouredly. 

" My dear boy," he cries, " Ryan's horse has never 

N 
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been heard of before — not even as a winner in a 
farmers' plate." 

At this moment a servant brings a letter to 
the room door, and hands it to Dinny. 

"A letther for you, Master George,'* says the 
latter, handing it. 

George opens it, and cries, with a laugh, — 

" Oh ! listen to this, good people ! Here is a 
mysterious correspondent if you like," and he 
reads, "Dear Sir, — Do not back The Slieveen for 
the English hurdle race, becaze I knows a horse 
that can bate him." 

"Is that all?" someone asks. 

"That's all," replies George, who is evidently 
amused. "Dinny, go and find out who left the 
letter." 

"It certainly is a mysterious epistle," says 
Mabel. 

"Probably it is from some one who fancies 
DrumcooPs horse," suggests Mark. 

"Yes," observes Uncle John. "Almost every- 
one believes that Silken Thomas is the best 
horse." 

" How is the envelope addressed ? " 

George looks at it, and reads, " To Master George 
Mongrath." Here Dinny returns. 
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" The letther was left be some strange man wid 
Judy Connor about half an hour ago," he says. 

*' Judy could not tell who he was ? " 

" No, sur ; she nivir seen him before, an', besides, 
iv coorse it was dark." 





CHAPTER XXVI. 



HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIBS. 



R^nCTOBER has a few brief hours more to live, 
L^ni and then it vanishes into the Ewigkeit, 
Day after day has George spent in go- 
ing and coming from Coolamore. Strange to say, 
Drumcool has never put in an appearance here 
since the weights came out. But Sir Anthony 
Blaney, who takes a wonderful interest in the 
doings of The Slieveen, has been with George to 
Coolamore on several occasions. It is settled that 
we all go over to see the race run, after which we 
return to Mongrath, at least the others do, I having 
promised to stay on a visit at Castle Blaney until 
my marriage — be still my fluttering heart ! 

To-night is All Hallow Eve, in honour of which 
Dinny has treated us to an extra supply of fruit, 
the chief items of which are two large silver dishes 
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of walnuts and filberts. It is also in honour of the 
evening that the ladies linger in the dining-room, 
and keep us in countenance "across the walnuts 
and the wine." 

A bright fire bums in the grate, making every- 
thing look cosy and comfortable ; but outside, the 
silent snow is falling, much to the disgust of George. 
Presently Dinny enters, and stands like a statue at 
the door. 

" Well, Dinny, what is the matter ? " asks Aunt 
Fanny. 

"It's a bitther, could night, ma'am," Dinny 
remarks, with a nervous cough, and I catch a 
twinkle in Uncle John's eye. 

" Yes, indeed, Dinny, it must be very cold out- 
side to-night," remarks Aunt Fanny. 

"The snow is fallin' like chaff from a winna' 
mochein," observes Dinny. 

" Is it indeed ? " says my aunt, and by this time 
I see that they are all endeavouring to keep from 
smiling. 

" The poor boy was nearly kilt wid the snow an' 
all," says Dinny, with another cough. 

"Yes?" remarks Aunt Fanny, in an inquiring 
tone. 

" Shure, he hasn't wan in the worrild be- 
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longin' to him at all, at all, this blissid an' 
holey eve, ma'am, so we thought you wouldn't 
mind the poor boy comin' in to warm herself, 
just for wanst." 

" But who is he ? " asks Aunt Fanny. 

" Shamus-the-Trout, ma'm," gasps Dinny, as if 
he was confessing a murder. 

"The rascal!" cries Uncle John; "don't let 
him know that I am aware of his presence." 

"Arrah, not a whisper, sur!" says Dinny 
beaming all over; "the sorra a know he'll know 
anything at all." 

"Very well, Dinny; give him some supper, 
but no whisky," says Aunt Fanny. 

" Never fear, ma'am ; he'll get notin' but milk ; 
not a hapurt more," and he closes the door. 

By-and-by we hear the echo of laughter 
from the servants' quarters. 

"There seems to be high life below stairs, 
to-night," Mark says. And then Mabel rises 
and cries, — 

" Oh, Gerald, you must have the scene in your 
Irish book." 

"Yes, come along!" says George. "And you 
will hear the Sloother oblige with one of his 
own compositions." 
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Oh, yes, that's great fun!" cries Norah, also 
rising. 

Four of us go to the scene of festivity — Mabel, 
Norah, George, and myself. A small lumber 
room has a window looking into the servants' 
room, from which it obtains all the daylight it 
ever possesses. Into this lumber room we steal, 
and through the aforesaid window see all that 
is to be seen. 

An enormous fire of coal, turf, and peat mixed 
burns in the huge grate, and lights up the happy 
faces of those sitting around it. A bucket of 
water stands on the floor, into which the 
company have been pouring molten lead through 
the handle of a key. This lead now glitters in a 
row along the table, in all sorts of quaint and 
curious forms, each specimen having, no doubt, 
been duly lectured on by Dinny. Besides the 
bucket, there is a tub of water, in which "divin* 
fur ha'pence " has been enjoyed. But both bucket 
and tub are forgotten now, for all are intent 
on Dinny, who is "tellin' a story" about a king 
who had three sons, who " wint off" to sake their 
fortunes." Dinny sits at the head of the circle, 
if I may use the expression, and on the near 
side of the fireplace, having next to him Norah's 
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little Swiss maid, whose big blue eyes are beaming 
with surprise and pleasure. Hallow Eve and its 
festivities must be a novelty to her. The circle 
continues right round to the far side of the 
fireplace, where sits Shamus-the-Trout. Behind 
this circle of the household domestics, sit Pete 
the postboy, and the Sloother. You see, Shamus, 
being a guest, is allowed into the magic circle. 
Now that his hat is off, I notice that his head 
is a mass of dark curls. Pretty Rosey Connor, 
with her wavy jet hair, and cherry lips, seems 
very happy, but now and again she coughs, a 
sharp hard cough, and there are two pink spots 
on her cheeks, which I don't like to see. These 
pink spots deepen in colour when she catches 
Shamus stealing a glance at her, which happens 
about every twenty seconds. Now Dinny ends 
his story, one of a series as old as any found in 
Arabia, with the usual modem tag, "An' if they 
didn't live happy, that we may; put down the 
kittle an' boil tay." 

" Now, Shamus," cries the coachman, *' it's your 
turn now." 

" Yes," echoes everybody. *' Go on, Shamus." 
"Well, what 'ill I tell yiz?" asks Shamus, 
scratching the back of his head. " Did I 
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ever tell yiz the story of Mr 0*Mulligan's 
bull ? " 

"No," from all sides; and Rosey says shyly, — 
" Go on an tell us it, Shamus." 

" Begorra I will," he answers. " You see, I was 
only a gossoon at the time, an' w€ts livin* wid me 
mother — Lord have marcy on her sowl ! — in 
Tullakiel. It was in the time iv the trouble, an 
no wan knew the minit he might be took for 
a Faynian. Howsomedever, there was nothin' iv 
that sort in Tullakiel, so you may be shure we 
wor all kilt wid surprise whin wan fine momin' 
our town was proclaimed be the Lord Liftinint. 
Divil a wan iv us knew what it was proclaimed 
fur at all, at all, but anyhow, there it was in 
black and white in all the county papers, an' 
shure the TuUakielites bought up ivery copy that 
was prentid, they wor so proud and delighted at 
seeing their town in prent fur the furst time. 
The next day a detachmint iv redcoats arrived 
from Dublin, an' a rale spicial maghistrate. Me 
dear, you niver seen such goin's on ! The public- 
houses did a roarin' trade; the sowljers ett an 
drank all before thim; an begorra, it must have 
cost the Castle a purty pinney, that's all ! Well, 
to make a long story short, the furst thing the 
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detachmut did on the momin' afther their arrival 
was to surround Mr O'MuUigan's field on all 
sides. Mr O'MuUigan's bull stood in the cinter 
iv the field, takin' an ivident intherest in the whole 
preeeedin's ! But he hadn't long to think about 
much, fur the detachmint closed on him, and 
called upon him to disparse. But faith, Mr 
O'MuUigan's bull would do notin' iv the soort, 
so the spicial maghistrate wint up an read the 
riot act to him. But, be japers, Mr O'MuUi- 
gan's bull wasn't to be cowd, for, executin' a 
flank movemint, he made a rush at the spicial 
maghistrate, an' liftin' him high above all earthly 
considerations, gev' him in a short space iv time 
a full view iv the Channel Islands, the intairer 
iv Africa, an' the whereabouts iv the North Pole. 
An whin the spicial maghistrate, tired wid so 
much travel an change, sighed fur his native 
land, Mr O'MuUigan's bull tossed him into a ditch, 
where he was found be the detachmint, com- 
mentin' bittherly on the ups an downs iv life, 
and the discommodability iv human affairs in 
ginirel." 

A hearty laugh follows this story, which has 
been told with delightful humour, and then Rosey 
is called upon for a song; and Rosey blushes 
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very much, and vows that she dosen't know any 
song: whereupon the jolly, plump, moon-faced 
cook asserts that she " knows to the differ ; " and 
then Shamus declares that he knows that Eosey 
can sing like a linnet. And then Rosey com- 
mences her song. Her voice is sweet but weak. 
The song is one of the most beautiful of all the 
old Irish plaints, known as " The dear Irish boy." 
When she is singing the last line '* My dear 
Irish boy," she looks shyly at Shamus, who is 
not slow in returning the compliment. 

And now the Sloother is called upon to oblige. 
The Sloother has been blinking blandly and con- 
tentedly at everybody and everything, and now 
remarks, — 

"Ah, be Jandy! I don't think I can sing 
to-night. Shure me voice is not in singin' 
order." 

" Oh, go on, man alive ! " cries Shamus. " Shure 
you've a powerful fine voice. Give us the last 
song you composed." 

" Oh, yes," the cook chimes in. " Briney, 
sing that song you composed the other morning 
while plucking the partridges." 

"D*ye mane Hiven's Railroad?" 

"Yis; that's the wan I want you to sing.^ 
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Briney clears his throat, and immediately begins 
singing in a very high key a lot of perfect 
gibberish, to music which would put Wagner's 
most anti-melodious strains into the shade. His 
audience, it is evident, are almost choking with 
suppressed laughter, while we four unknown 
watchers find it difficult to control ov/r risible 
faculties. The Sloother's composition is ex- 
quisitely infernal. When it is finished, all eyes 
turn towards the window — not the little one we 
stand at, but the window which looks on to 
the courtyard. They hear some sound outside 
which cannot reach us here. 

" Why, it's Larry the Basp ! " cries Dinny. 
" Go and let him in, Sloother." 

And Briney goes to open the back door. 
Presently he returns with a little old man 
covered with snow. He carries a fiddle under 
his tattered outside coat. He is welcomed on 
all sides, and the big coat taken ofi* and shaken, 
while Dinny brings him a wine-glassful of 
whisky. Larry's inside coat is a frieze swallow- 
tail, with brass buttons. He also sticks to the 
knee-breeches, as do all the old men hereabouts. 
When he is comfortably seated by the fire, he 
shoulders his fiddle. I have heard nearly all 
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the great violinists who have appeared in public 
for the last ten years : they were all great at 
classical solos, but if it came to an Irish jig, 
Larry-the-Easp could beat the lot in a hack 
canter. The jig — or is it a reel ? — he plays is 
called the " Eakes of Kildare," and already every 
foot round the fire is keeping time to it. At 
length Dinny jumps up, and, catching the cook 
by the hand, leads her into the centre of the 
room, while Briney and Pete remove the tub 
and bucket. No sooner has Dinny led the 
way than up jumps Shamus and leads Rosey 
forth. OflF they go, Dinny executing wonder- 
ful terpsichorean evolutions with the agility of a 
youth of twenty-one, while his jolly, fat partner 
followed his every step as if her life depended 
upon it. Shamus is also a finished performer 
— heel and toe, double shuffle, cover-the-buckle, 
and all other difficult steps are evidently child's 
play to him. The face of the little Swiss maid 
is a study. She sits with her mouth wide 
open, and her eyes sparkling with wonder and 
delight at this, to her, extraordinary display 
of the poetry of motion. Briney sits on the 
table, blandly blinking, as he would if an 
earthquake suddenly upset everything but him- 
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of the season! I wonder George, fond as he 
is of hunting, could spare a day from Coola- 
more. I declare if anything goes wrong with 
The Slieveen, my cousin will tear his hair out 
by the roots. 

I received the following from Jack this morn- 
ing:— 

" Dear Old Boy, — I was awfully sorry to hear 
of your serious illness. You poor old chappie, 
how lucky it was you were among your own 
people ! I often wonder what would become of 
me if I became dangerously ill. I expect I'd die. 
But let us not talk of these miserable sub- 
jects. What you want now is something cheer- 
ful like. 

" I saw the new burlesque the other night. 
Little Nellie great £ts ever. What a wonderful 
woman. Have you ever thought, or tried to 
think, what Burlesque will come to when she 
retires ? There is absolutely no one to take her 
place. There is not even a good second or third 
to her. Take this burlesque she is in now. The 
cast bristles with names of well-known women 
— women whose cartes are side by side with great 
writers, composers, painters, kings, and bishops, 
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in all the photographers' windows. Can any 
one of them act ? Can any one of them 
speak a single line correctly ? Is there an 
ounce of dramatic talent amongst the lot ? 
Alas ! my dear Gerald, Burlesque is in a parlous 
state. 

"I see a pamphlet in Union Jack colours all 
over the place ; it is entitled, * The Truth about 
Home Rule,' and is the united work of ten beings, 
six of whom are Englishmen and four Scotch- 
men. Not one of them have ever set foot in 
Ireland. Suppose six Irishmen and four Welsh- 
men, who never saw England, were to jointly 
write and publish a book entitled *The truth 
about the Board of Works Scandal,' eh? What 
fun the penny-a-liners would make out of 
it. 

"I regret to say that Hotfrost has been fight- 
ing with a dirty, low, common dog, and, worse 
'still, has got a jolly good hiding. This is how 
it happened. I was-^ standing at the hall door 
smoking, as is my custom of an afternoon, and 
Hotfrost was playing about the steps with a 
piece of an old slipper, when suddenly two youths 
in blue blouses began fighting some four hundre^^ 
yards down the road. They were butchers' h 
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and had placed their baskets of meat by the side 
of the pathway while they fought. Hotfrost, 
like the warhorse of old, * scented the battle afar 
off/ and made for the field of action, in spite 
of my whistles. Fearing he might get himself 
into trouble, I followed him. The fight was 
being edited by a costermonger (retired), and 
he had a dog. This dog was doing his utmost 
to pull a leg of mutton out of one of the baskets. 
Hotfrost, with his usual good-nature, rushed up 
to help his four-footed fellow, when the latter, 
a savage little cur, flew at him, and nearly killed 
him. However, I was up in time to save him, 
when he rushed home as if all the devils in you 
know where were after him. The costermonger 
made rude remarks. When I got back, Hotfrost 
was under the sofa. Nor did he venture out 
until I brought him a bone. I neyer saw such 
a dog for getting into scrapes, and all through 
sheer good nature. 

"That company of Irish artists, bossed by a 
German Jew, which is called the 'English Opera 
Company,' has now come to town for a few weeks. 
Business is good. I went to hear Faust the other 
nighfc. The orchestra consisted of the hairiest lot 
of men I ever beheld. Why on earth a man can't 
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play a fiddle without letting his hair grow half a 
yard long, is a mystery. There were only a couple 
who had not long hair, but they went right to 
the other extreme, and had foreheads reaching to 
the back of their necks. Gus Arris is letting 
his beard grow, which shows he is not going 
to play Hamlet after all. I think Gus as Hamlet, 
and Charley as the Ghost, might draw for a 
couple of hours, especially if Wates played the 
King. 

" Well, I'm going to bed. Keep yourself pure, 
and cheer up, for things will be a hanged sight 
worse. — Yours as ever. Jack. 

" P,S, — The cat is in an interesting condition. 
Hotfrost thought too truly." 

George has just come back from Coolamore. He 
says the ground there is in splendid condition for 
training, the snow having melted almost as fast 
as it fell last night, and the warmer sun of this 
morning and afternoon making the heath almost 
dry. The betting on the hurdle race has begun, 
the two top weights (both English cr€W5ks) being 
equal favourites at six to one, while Silken 
Thomas is priced next at eights, which shows 
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that Sir Anthony's information as to Dmincool 
having backed his horse heavily was correct. 
The Slieveen figures at twenty-tive to one, and 
all the others mentioned at from thirty-three 
to tifties. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



FOUL PLAY. 




HE meet is timed for eleven o'clock, the 
distance from here to Castle Blaney gates 
being, per road, two miles. Breakfast- is 
over, and we men sit reading, — Mark engaged with 
a letter, Uncle John with the London Times, George 
(looking very handsome in pink) with the Sports- 
Tnan, and I with the Irish Times. Norah and 
Mabel have gone to dress. Suddenly my eye lights 
on a paragraph, and I exclaim, " Hello, George ! 
Marion Lovelace is married to Viscount Carton. 
I hope she is not going to retire." 

Noticing George's silence, I look towards him. 
He is still looking closely at the Sportsman, but it 
is trembling slightly in his hand. Ah ! I know all 
now. Poor old boy ! 
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"Is she a well-known actress?" asks Uncle 
John. 

" Oh, yes," I reply ; " she is one of the best we 
have." 

"I saw her in Belfast last year," Mark says, 
" and thought her very clever, and remarkably 
graceful." 

" I suppose she is pretty," observes Uncle John, 
" and virtuous." 

" Exceedingly pretty," says Mark. 

Here George rises, and says he is going to have 
a smoke. Off he goes, poor old chap, to nurse 
his first sorrow in silence. Ah, well, he will soon 
get over it all right. He is too young to have 
contracted any lasting love. Did he do so, he 
would never have remained away so long from 
London, and her. 

• ••••••••a 

We are now on the highroad, proceeding at 
an easy pace to the meet. Mabel drives a pony 
phaeton, in which I sit beside her, Mark having 
the back seat. Norah is one of the few women 
# who look pretty on horseback. Instead of the 
tall silk hat affected by most of her sex, she 
wears a natty little black felt, tilted back from 
her forehead. She is mounted on a dark brown 
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horse, with a splendid head. I really believe she 
has chosen him for the sake of his handsome nose 
and eyes. Women frequently choose their husbands 
for the same reason. Uncle John is mounted 
on a big strapping bay, who is up to his work, 
and hafl never ma4e a mistake. George, who is 
lagging behind, is up on Twilight. As we get 
nearer to Castle Blaney gate, George recedes farther 
from us, brooding the while. 

" What is George lagging for ? " Mark asks, 
looking back. 

"He is pondering over The Slieveen," Mabel 
answers, laughing. "I believe he keeps awake 
all night thinking about the horse." 

I turn to look back, and notice a man on horse- 
back galloping swiftly towards George. When 
he reaches him, he addresses him for about 
quarter of a minute, and then both turn and 
gallop away. 

" Why, what on earth is up ? " I exclaim. 

" What's the matter ? " Mabel inquires. 

" Why, George has turned back with some other 
rider." 

'* Oh ! I know what it means," says Norah, who 
is riding beside the phaeton. " It is the boot- 
maker from Dublin who comes down every couple 
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of months to take orders throughout the county 
George has returned to be measured for his racing 
boots. I heard him say the man would come 
some day this week." 

Uncle John has been in front of us for some 
time, now turns and misses Georga 

" Where's George ? " 

Norah explains his absence. 

" I never knew George to be so taken up 
with anything as with this hurdle race?" Mark 
says. 

" Yes, I hope he won't overdo it," is Uncle 
John's remark. 

When we reach Castle Blaney gates, we find 
most of the club assembled, together with a fair 
sprinkling of non- members, chiefly well-to-do 
farmers. Old Sweeney, the huntsman, is looking 
as fresh and rosy and eager for the fray as 
the youngest man present ; while the black 
and white beauties grouped round the whippers- 
in are a perfect picture. The phaeton is soon 
the centre of a pink ring. But where is Drum- 
cool ? Oh ! there he is, on a magnificent but 
terribly nervous and fidgety horse. So fidgety 
and nervous is the creature, that he will not 
be induced to approach within thirty yards of the 
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phaeton. I notice that Drumcool looks very 
ill. 

" Where is George?" asks Sir Anthony. "Surely 
he haiS not stayed at home ! " 

" No ; he had to return to the house on business, 
but will be sure to catch us in the field," Uncle 
John replies ; and shortly afterwards Captain 
Whyte orders the stari Away they all canter to 
Castle Blaney coverts, which will be first drawn. 
A pleasant run to all ! Mabel turns the ponies' 
heaxls towards home. 

" Did you notice how ill Lord Drumcool looked^ " 
asks Mark. 

" Yes, indeed, poor fellow ! " Mabel exclaims, with 
a mischievous glance under those lashes at me. 

" Do you want me to see coffins again ? " I say, 
in an undertone. 

" Do you know, I firmly believe it is the thought 
of losing this race which makes him look so seedy," 
the baronet continues. " He evidently has given 
up all hope since the weights have appeared." 

Mabel and I begin conversing about nothing 

in particular, and continue until Mongrath gate 

is reached. Here Mark gets down, and dryly 

remarks, — 

" I am going to write some letters, but that need 
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not interfere with you two. I should advise you 
to have a good drive — you will find yourselves 
greatly benefited by it." 

Judy opens the gate, and Mark retires. 

" I think we ought to take his advice/' I say. 

" Well, where will we drive to ? " 

" Why, let us go over to Coolamore, and have a 
look at The Slieveen ! " 

"The very thing!" Mabel cries, and away we 

go- 
On reaxshing the trainer's, the servant (who, we 

notice, looks rather scared) tells us that her master 
is on the training ground. Thither we proceed, 
leaving the phaeton in charge of a stable lad. 
When we reach the heath, I catch sight of a group 
of men standing at the far end of it. Getting 
nearer, I see that one of the group is in pink* 
Getting still nearer, I make out the wearer of pink 
to be George! 

" Why, I see George among that knot of 
people!" I exclaim. 

And Mabel, who has also been reconnoitring, 
says,— 

So can I ; and, moreover, there are two constabu- 
lary men. Gerald, I hope there is nothing wrong." 

" Nothing wrong ! when we reach the spot, 
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there lies The Slieveen dead and rigid on the 
green grass, with a bullet through his head. 
Around are standing two constabulary men, 
the trainer, one or two helpers, and George, 
whose eyes are red. He has been crying like 
a child. 

" Good heavens, George ! what is this ? " I 
exclaim. 

" Villainy ! accursed villainy ! " he cries excitedly, 
"that's what it is. The cowardly ruffians! Oh! 
the cowardly ruffians ! " 

Mabel goes and places her arm through his. 

"Oh, Mabel, Mabel! isn't it hard lines?" the 
poor fellow cries, in broken accents. 

" It is, George, dear," she answers. " But let 
us return to Mongrath, and see if we cannot 
devise some plan to bring the villains to justice. 
Come." 

It is wonderful to think of the power women 
possess over great strong men. See, George 
has quietly turned and walked with her to- 
wards the cottage. Poor Slane is white with 
grief and annoyance, and stands in a sort of 
day-dream. 

" What are the particulars of this affair ? " I 
ask the sergeant of constabulary. 
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" Well it appears, sur, that whin The Slieveen 
was doin' his momin' spin, he was jist passin' 
along here, where you see him, whin a shot 
cum out iv that wood there beyant, an' kilt him 
as dead as a herrin'. Slane, who was ridin' him, 
fell wid him." 

"Yis, sur," Slane says slowly; "The Slieveen 
fell like a cock. There was no one wid me at 
the time, an* even if there war, we could not 
have managed to catch the cursid villains, 
becaze, as you see, sur, there is twelve feet 
iv a river between the wood an' this part 
iv the heath. I can't, fur the life iv me, make 
out what it was done fur. Master George hasn't 
an inemy in the whole county — an' naither 
have I." 

Standing at the edge of the river, which runs 
the whole length of this side of the training 
grounds, I look across at the wood, chiefly 
composed of Scotch fir and pine, with an 
undergrowth of furze and briar reaching to 
the water's edge. Yes, anyone could fire from 
there in perfect security. 

I find George and Mabel awaiting me, in the 
phaeton, when I return. 

" Isn't it a sad business, Gerald ? " he says. 
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"Very" I reply; "but we must find out the 
kernel of this mystery." 

George does not reply, nor can either Mabel 
or I draw him into conversation during our 
journey homewards. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



A POACHING AFFRAY. 




WEEK has passed since The Slieveen 
was done to death, and as yet no ex- 
planation of the mystery has been 
forthcoming. 

Police " notices," oifering a reward of one 
hundred pounds, have been posted at all the 
cross roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the county. 

No one can make head or tail of the busi- 
ness. Sir Anthony Blaney, a very shrewd man, 
is completely dumbfounded. The Mongraths have 
been, time out of mind, the most popular family 
in the county. Uncle John betrays grief and 
annoyance far beyond that occasioned by his 
son's disappointment and loss. This outrage, fol- 
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lowing so soon on the heels of the attack on 
Mabel and me, shows him plainly that there is 
some ill-will against the Mongraths lurking some- 
where. But where? Not one of the family can 
call to mind the slightest unpleasantness with 
any one, high or low, in the county. 

As for George, I am really beginning to feel a 
little anxious about him. So is Aunt Fanny, I 
can plainly see. He has become quite silent and 
depressed, generally spending most of his time 
in his room. I fear we younger members of the 
Mongraths are not very great philosophers : in 
fact, it seems to me it is all the other way 
with us. Of course, in George's case, as / alone 
know, there are two sores festering in his heart. 
Strange that the very day on which he heard 
of Marion Lovelace's marriage, his other love, The 
Slieveen, should bet aken from him ! 

I met Shamus-the-Trout this afternoon hang- 
ing about outside the lodge gate, and took 
his presence there as a sign that Rosey was at 
haijd. To my surprise, he walked up to me, 
and said, — 

" I beg you pardon. Master Gerald, but did ere 
a wan above at the house hear anything mor^ 
about who shot The Slieveen ? " 
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" No indeed," I replied ; " the case still remains 
in mystery." 

Then, with an anxious look, and an eager tone, 
he asked, — 

"But maby the Colonel or Master George 
might think iv some wan that might ha' done 
it?" 

"No, Shamus; they suspect no one, for they 
have not got an enemy in the world." 

" The sorra wan, the sorra wan," he muttered ; 
" an* that's what bothers an' bates me, sur." 

"You are aware that there is a reward of a 
hundred pounds offered to anyone who will bring 
the wretches to justice ? " I said. 

He looked at me in surprise, and then smiled 
at my ignorance. 

" Arrah, shure you don't mane to think that 
any man in the county could be thinkin' iv a 
reward ? '' he said. " Why, Master Gerald, there's 
nare a wan above at the house but knows that 
the whol county would rise to a man, an' go 
through bog an' briar to catch the cursid 
murderer that kilt The Slieveen, an' niver touch 
wan ha'penny reward. Shure, Master Gerald, 
rewards is on'y taken be informers. Rewards 
is blood money." 
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"I suppose they are," I said, smiling at the 
man's definition. 

"Ah, faith, you may take your oath iv that!" 
he exclaimed, " an' bet yer sweet life on it 
into the bargain, sur. But, anyhow, Master 
Gerald, if the Colonel or Master George should 
happen to think iv e'er a man who 'ud be 
likely to shoot The Slieveen, won't you be sure 
and tell me, sur ? " and Shamus looked entreatingly 
at me. 

" I will indeed," I said, and so left him. Yes, 
I fancy it would be a bad book for the horse- 
slayer if Shamus - the - Trout once hit on his 
trail. 

It is three o'clock, and Mark and I have just 
drawn the stables for George, and have found 
him smoking in gloomy silence like an Indian 
chief. We both light up to keep him company, 
and take our seat, each on an upturned bucket. 
Presently one of the grooms comes in. 

"Did you hear the news from Ormon Castle, 
sur ? " h6 asks, addressing George., 

" No ; what is it ? " 

"Why two of the gamekeepers met with two 
poachers comin' through wan iv the woods beside 
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the boundary wall iv the Castle park late last 
night, and tried to seize thim ; but wan iv the 
poachers fired, an' hot wan iv the keepers in 
the arm. Thin they both turned an' run, but 
th'other keeper fired afther thim, an' hard wan 
iv thim give an awful roar; so he must have 
hot him." 

" By Jove ! this is getting a regular hot county ! " 
Mark exclckims. 

" Some accursed fiends have come into it," 
George says, with an angry fire lighting up 
his eyes. "Have they caught either of the 
men ? " 

"No, sur," answers the groom. "Whin the 
keeper who fired the shot helped his companion 
home, he went for Docthor Kean, an thin he sint 
and tould thim at the barricks, so a squad iv con- 
stabulary scoured round the Castle grounds, but 
could find no wan, on'y a sack full iv game, a 
rifie, an' a pool iv blood on the stile which lades 
into the lane. This tould thim that the wounded 
man had left the grounds iv the Castle, and 
wint over the meadis, and got clear away down 
be the lane. The sargint says the man must 
have been savairly wounded with the keeper's 
shot, and that he must have sot down on the 
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stile for a long time, there was so much blood 
on it." 

Presently we return to the house, and find Sir 
Anthony Blaney with Uncle John and the others 
in the favourite breakfast-room. 

"Have you heard the very latest affair?" I 
ask. 

" Yes," Uncle John says \ " some devils incarnate 
have come among us." 

"The most curious part of the business is the 
finding of the rifle in the wood," Sir Anthony says. 
"This rifle the sergeant brought for my inspec- 
tion, and, to my surprise, I recognised it as one 
I had given to Lord Drumcool about ten years 
ago." 

" Drumcool ! " exclaims Mark. ** And how did it 
come to be in the possession of a poacher ? " 

" I called on him to-day," continues Sir 
Anthony, "and told him of the occurrence. At 
first he seemed thunderstruck, but on going to 
the gun-room found that the rifle was not there. 
He has such a quantity of guns and rifles that 
he never missed it ; but after a while he recalled 
to mind leaving it behind him on a seat in the 
lawn one evening, when he had been amusing 
himself by popping at the rabbits." 
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"But surely he must have remembered having 
done so the next morning ? " I say. 

" No ; he says he never thought of the rifle 
since." 

Here the mid-day post-bag is brought in. It 
contains a letter for George. E[e listlessly opens 
it, without even taking the usual glance at the 
handwriting on the envelope. I see that Aunt 
Fanny is watching under her eyes. 

"This is from Uncle Ben," he says, when he 
has read it. "He is not very well, and wishes 
me to go over to him. He adds in postcript, 
' Start at once.' " 

"Well, then, you had better do so," says Aunt 
Fanny. " The change will do you good, George, 
dear." 

"But I can't start at once," George says. 

"Why not?" cries Sir Anthony. '* Start by 
the six o'clock mail from Ballatuim this evening, 
sleep in Dublin to-night, and start from Kings- 
town by the morning boat." 

"What do you think, dad?" asks George, 
who is beginning to wake up. 

'*Your father thinks what I think," remarks 
Aunt Fanny. 

"Quite so," says Uncle John, smiling. "It 
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is now four o'clock. Tou have plenty of time 
to pack and be off." 

" Now, George, pif you go ! " cries Sir Anthony ; 
and George, like a giant refreshed, jumps up, 
and hurries upstairs. 




CHAPTER XXX. 



FOUND OUT. 




EORGE started by the six train, and will 
reach Beechwood (Uncle Ben's place 
in Buckinghamshire) to-morrow night. 
Uncle Ben — he ia my uncle, is he not? — is Aunt 
Fanny's brother, and has lived in Beechwood since 
he married its heiress thirty-five years ago. His 
wife died about ten years ago, and he has led 
the life of a hermit ever since, never receiving 
any visitors but his sister's family. He has often 
invited me— through George— to visit him, but I 
have never done so. Must do so some day. 
I am very glad he has sent for George. By 
the way, I more than suspect that Aunt Fanny 
secretly wrote asking him to do so. She has 
recovered her spirits now that George has gone, 
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and is sitting by the fire here in the drawing- 
room, listening to Norah, who sits at the piano. 
Mable and I are playing at chess, and Uncle 
John is with Mark in the billiard-room. The 
hall clock is striking ten when Dinny enters. 

"Miss Mabel an' Master Gerald, Shamus- 
the-Trout is in the kitchen, an* wants to see 
you." 

" Shamus-the-Trout ? " Aunt Fanny says, in 
surprise. 

"Yis, ma'am, an' he has another man wid 
him." 

"Come and see what he wants," says Norah, 
rising. 

Wondering the wliile, Mabel and I follow her 
to the kitchen. There stands Shamus, with a 
look of triumph in his black eyes, while beside 
him, trembling and cowering, stands a low-sized, 
thick-set man, with a villainous countenance. 

" Why, that's one of the men who attacked 
us ! " cries Mabel. " I can recognise his figure 
perfectly." 

" Hah ! " Shamus exclaims ; " you hear that, 
Micha.el Boylan?" and, catching the man by the 
ba^k of the neck, he shakes him as a dog 
would a rat. 
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" Oh-o-o Sham-us-U8, don't kill me ! " gasps the 
man, in an unmistakable Dublin brogue, each 
word coming out with a jerk, or rather with a 
shake. 

"Don't kill you, you Dublin curl" Shamus 
cries; "killin' is too good for the like iv ye. 
Kneel down there," and he pitches the man for- 
ward on his knees. 

At this moment Aunt Fanny, Uncle John, 
and Mark enter. It is a strange scene. In the 
centre, the tall, erect, avenging figure of Shamus ; 
down in the dust, on his knees, the trembling, 
guilty wretch ; and standing around, the astonished 
members of the house, with the servants ranged 
at the ba^ck of all. 

"Why, what's this, what's this?" asks Uncle 
John. 

" One moment, uncle," Mabel says. 

"Now Boylan, out wid it," says Shamus. 

"What d'you want me to say?" asks 
Boylan. 

"You know what I want you to say!" cries 
Shamus, "an' be quick about it, or — " here he 
closes his fist. 

"Yis, I'll tell everything, on'y don't strike 
me, Shamus. I'll tell the whole truth," the 
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miserable wretch gasps, trembling, and looking 
round to see if Shamus's fist is raised; "I'll 
tell all." 

"Don't look round at me, look at Miss Mabel 
an' Master Gerald," warns Shamus, raising his 
fist again. 

"Yis, yis, I'm lookin' at thim," and the man 
turns his villainous but frightened face towards 
us. "Shure nayther me nor me mate, Bob 
MacDonnell, miss, an' sur, ever seen aither of 
yiz at all; but wan night Lord Drumcool met 
us in a porter house in Dublin. We had done 
wan or two odd jobs for him before, so he 
knew right enough where to find us. He cum 
an' looked in the door, an' thin walked away^ 
an' Bob goes out an' follows him. Whin Bob 
cum back, he sez, * Mike,' he sez, * Lord Drumcool 
wants to play a trick on a lady that lives near 
his place down in the country, just for a bit 
of fun, an' he wants us two to go down by 
to-morrow night's thrain, an' get out at a station 
before we cum to Ballatuim, an' walk along the 
road that lades from the station-house, an' he 
will meet us, an' tell us the rest.' 

" * What are we to git for our trouble ? ' sez I. 
*Five pounds a piece,' sez he. So wid that we 
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wint the next night, an' met his lordship on the 
road." 

" Good heavens ! man, is all this true ? " ex- 
claims Uncle John, while Mabel and I look at each 
other with eyes which say " Now we understand." 

" I'll answer fur ivery word he spakes, Colonel," 
says Shamus. "An' woe betide him if I find 
him concailing anything." 

"No, Shamus, I'll tell God's truth!" cries the 
man, with another nervous look round at that 
fist. 

" Go on with your story," I say. 

"Yes, sur, I'm goin' to go on," he answers. 
'* Whin Lord Drumcool met us, he passed us by, 
an' thin Bob walked afther him, an' cum back 
in a few minits. *Mick,' he sez, *I have two 
crape masks in me pocket, an' we're to put thim 
on to-morra evenin* in a wood beside an ould 
mill ; thin we are to watch fur a young lady 
an' a young gint, an' whin we see thim sittin' 
down we are to go up to thim ; you bein' the small 
wan, will catch howlt iv the lady's arm, an' whin 
the gint runs to take her part, I will tumble him 
into the river, an' while he is scramblin' out 
agin, Lord Drumcool will rush out an' knock 
you an' me down, thin we axe to run off an' 
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hide.' So wid that we walked along the road 
until we cum opposite to Lord Drumcoors gate, 
an' thin Bob sez * Wait here a minit.' An' bymbi 
his lordship cum along, not pretendin' to see us, 
an' unlocked the gate wid a kay. He left it 
unlocked after him, so we wint in, an' there be 
the gate was a little house wid the door wide 
open, an' no wan inside. In we goes, an' Bob 
bowlts the door behind him, an' whin he struck a 
match there we saw a big hape iv straw, a bottle 
of whisky, an' any amount of grub. We lay 
down afther aiten all we wanted, an' fell asleep 
on the straw. Whin momin' cum we brought 
all the bread an' mate that was left, an' slipped 
out, and travelled along the road until we cum 
to a wood wid a low wall in front of it. * This 
is the place,' sez Bob : ' I know be the wall.' So 
over we got, an', after walkin* under the trees 
a bit, seen the mill. So we hid there all day 
till yiz cum in the evenin'. An' yiz know the 
rest, sur, an' miss." 

*' Why, what in the name of Heaven did 
Drumcool plan this for ? " Uncle John asks 
in amazement. 

" Yis, sur, that's what I says," the man begins, 
when Shamus cries, — 
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" Stop ! Now turn round to Colonel Mongrath." 
The man turns on his knees towards Uncle John. 
**Now go on," and Shamus folds his arms, as if 
to keep that fist from doing any damage. "Go 
on wid the next part." 

"Yes, Shamus;" and Boylan, clearing his bull 
throat, continues, — "That night Lord Drumcool 
met us at about twelve o'clock, an' Bob f oUwed him, 
an' cum back wid ten soverins. We slept in the 
same house, an' next momin' walked along until 
we cum to the station we got out at. Then we 
got into the thrain, an' wint back to Dublin. 
Well, wan night who should pop his head into 
the porther house in Thomas Street wance more 
but his lordship. Out pops Bob MacDonnell, 
an' soon cums back, tellin' me we war wanted 
fur another job. Off we started next evenin', 
an' arrived at the same station as before, an' met 
his lordship, jist the same, an' slept that night 
in a wood which we foUwed his lordship to — a 
long, long way it looked to me. Whin his lord- 
ship, who walked about fifty yards before us, 
cum to this wood, he stopped, an' Bob, tellin' me 
to stay where I was for a minit, wint up to him. 
Afther a minit his lordship walked on, an' Bob 
cum back to me wid a rifle in his hand." 
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" Hah ! '' exclaims Mark. 

" * What's that fur ? ' sez I. ' To shoot a horse 
wid, you fool ! ' " sez he. 

" The villain ! " exclaims Uncle John. " Go on." 

" ' We're to stop in this wood all night, an' I've 
got a bottle of whisky and sum grub in me 
pockets,' sez he ; * an' when the momin' comes we 
are to watch for a little black horse wid a white 
star on his forehead, that will be gallopin' round a 
field beyant a river on t'other side of this wood, 
an' I am to shoot him wid this rifle.' 'But 
supposin' we're cotch ? ' sez I. ' We can't be 
cotch,' sez he, 'for it will be about six in the 
mornin*, an' there will be no wan to interfare wid 
us. If there does itself, I have the butt-end of this 
rifle, an' you have a knife.' 'An' whin are we 
to be paid?' sez I. 'To-morrow night,' sez he, 
' the same as before.' Well, sur, the momin' cum, 
an' Bob shot the horse, an' hid the rifle under some 
bushes, an' thin we hooked it, and met ne'er a 
wan on the road until we got most five miles away 
from the wood; thin seein' some people goin' to 
work, we got into a dry ditch, covered over wid 
briars, an' stopped there until night-time. Thin 
we made our way to Lord Drumcool's gate. It was 
all a straight road. Lord Drumcool passed us same 
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as before, an' Bob follwed him, an' cum back wid 
tin soverins, as before, five iv which he giv' me. 
Instid of goin' back to Dublin, we travelled into 
the next county, where there was two days' racin' 
goin' on. There we stopped in the town, spendin' 
our money, until Bob took it into his head to cum 
back here an' find the rifle, an* do a bit of trappin' 
an' snarin' into the barg'in, for he was well up to 
the game. Lord Drumcool had given him three 
rifle cartridges, for fear wan would miss, so he had 
two still left, 'An',' sez he, 'wan of thim will go 
through the first man that interfares wid me!' 
You see he had been drinkin' heavy, an' was near 
in the horrors, which—" 

" Go on wid the story," interrupts Shamus, in a 
threatening voice. 

" Yes, Shamus," answers Boylan, and then pro- 
ceeds, — " Well, sur, we cum back the night before 
last, an' found the rifie in the wood. Thin we wint 
along the road. We wint into a lot iv fields, through 
a stile, 'For,' sez Bob, 'this looks as if it would 
lade to somewhere particular.' After a while we 
got into clover at wanst, any amount of partridges 
and pheasants everywhere. Bob wasn't long in 
gettin' a sackful. He used to carry the sack tied 
round him, inside his shirt, whiniyer he wint 
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poachin'. Well, sur, whin we were goin' along, 
up comes two keepers, an' as it was a moonlight 
night, they tarred us at wanst, an' made a rush at 
us, whin Bob fired his rifle, an' thin we both turned 
and run ; but wan of the keepers fired after us, 
and hit poor Bob in the side of the head, an' shure 
he died to-night." 

" Died ? " we all seem to say together. 

" Yes, Colonel," Shamus says. " Bob MacDon- 
nell, the greatest villain unhung, except this wan, 
died to-night in my ould sleepin* place in the 
Quarry. I wint there about three o'clock to-day 
to have a rest an' a think to miself, an' found 
him lyin' there, wid this man sittin' by him. He 
tould me they found their way there be chance, 
after bein' fired at be a keeper. I knew both 
iv thim in Dublin as sellers iv race cards — " 

" Yis, that's what we war, sur ! " cries Boylan. 

" Shut your mouth ! " Shamus exclaims ; and 
then, turning to Uncle John, continues, "I done 
all I could for the wounded man, an' had no 
idaya he was goin' to die. But comin' on to 
evenin' he commenced to rave a bit, an' thin he 
raved more, until little be little he let out the 
whole story iv attacking Miss Reigh an' Master 
Gerald, and shootin' The Slieveen. I didn't pay 

Q 
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much heed to his ravin's about the ould mill 
and the young lady an' gintleman, for I didn't 
know anythin' about it, but when he com- 
menced talkin' about a wood, an' shootin' a 
horse, and about gittin' ten sovereigns from 
Lord Drumcool, all at wanst I knew it was he 
that shot The Slieveen. Whin he died, I collared 
this purty crayture, an' brought him here. An' 
now, Colonel, what are you goin' to do wid 
him ? " and Shamus grasps the man by the 
collar, and drags him to his feet. 

"I must consider what is to be done," Uncle 
John says. " Meanwhile, remain here, Shamus, 
with your prisoner." 

" Ah, that I will ! " cries Shamus. " ril mind 
me man, Colonel." 

" Why, shure, I did notin' at all, at all," whines 
Boylan. "The on'y thing I done was to catch 
hould of the lady's arm, an' I thought it was 
all some funny joke of Lord Drumcool. An' 
divil a know I knew anything about shootin' 
the horse, till Bob MacDonnell tould me beside 
the wood." 

" But what brought you down to the wood 
with him ? " Aunt Fanny asks, her face flushed 
with anger. 
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"Why, ma'am, whin Bob tould me there was 
another job on, an' that he wanted me to help 
him, av coorse I wint, as I was promised five 
pounds. You see, ma*am. Bob only wanted me 
to be wid him in case we war attacked. But he 
didn't tell me that till we cum down here." 

" Ah ! your as bad as him ! '* Shamus exclaims, 
with a dangerous flash. 

"No, no, Shamus," answers Boylan, "indeed 
I'm not. Then turning to the Colonel, he ex- 
claims, " Upon me sowl, sir ! I didn't know a 
hapurt about the horse until I cum to the wood." 

Uncle John motions us to follow him from the 
kitchen. As I turn to go, I catch sight of Rosey. 
She stands gazing at Shamus, her eyes ablaze 
with love and pride. Her hero — what are all 
the knights who ever lived, compared to him ? 

Whexi we return to the drawing-room. Uncle 
John says, — " We must hold a council of war on 
this matter," which we accordingly do, each one 
of us giving our opinion, and every pro and con 
being thought over. Mark sums up as follows : — 

"If you employ this Boylan as a witness, his 
word will not be taken against Drumcool's. If 
Shamus follows with his version of the ravings 
of the dying man in the quarry, hia word will 
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not be taken against Drumeoors. Both men are 
vaga-bonds in the eyes of the law." 

"But there are other proofs of Drumeoors guilt," 
I say. " The rifle, for instance." 

" What of that ? " asks Mark. " Drumcool told Sir 
Anthony that the rifle was left on a seat on the 
lawn, and that he has never seen it since. This 
man Boylan did not even see how MacDonnell 
became possessed of it. He did not see Drumcool 
give it, nor did he hear one word pass between 
Drumcool and MacDonnell. No, you cannot 
convict the Earl, though you can certainly have 
him arrested, and brought before a magistrate. 
But the case will be dismissed, even were the dead 
man to come to life again, and appear as crown 
witness. His testimony, even coupled with that 
of Boylan and Shamus, would not weigh a feather 
against the word of an Earl. English law has 
in some respects changed very little since feudal 
times." 

"Yes, you are right, Mark," says Uncle John, 
rising. " Drumcool has played his cards too well. 
As you say, we could have him arrested and 
examined, but that would necessitate Mabel and 
Grerald appearing in court as witnesses. It would 
also necessitate George's return from England, 
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and other bothersome business, and all for nothing 
in the end. Drumeool would certainly be ac- 
quitted, and very probably poor Shamus be 
imprisoned for perjury. No, the man must 
escape," and Uncle John leaves the room. 

" What a noble fellow that Shamus is ! " Mabel 
says. " Fancy him dragging that wretch up here, 
and making him confess his sins." 

" He is really — with all his fondness for stealing 
other people's game— *a noble fellow," owns Aunt 
Fanny. 

"He ought certainly to get the hundred 
pounds," Mark adds. 

" Oh, for goodness' sake, don't breathe such an 
idea to him ! You would insult him for life," 
explains Norah. 

"That's quite true," I say, and relate my con- 
versation with Shamus on " blood money." 

"Can anyone explain to me Lord Drumcool's 
motive in employing the men to attack Mabel 
and Gerald ? " inquires Aunt Fanny. 

" Ahem ! I think I can," Mabel answers, with 
a smile. ** His lordship thought that perhaps his 
gallant rescue of a female in distress might cause 
said female's heart to ' go out towards him,' as the 
lady novelists are so fond of putting it. In fact, 
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he proposed to the female, while escorting her from 
the scene of his gallant rescue." 

" Well, well!" cries Aunt Fanny, in astonishment. 
Fancy a man forming such a plot ! " 

" Oh, I daresay it has been often done before 
with success," Mark says. " Probably half the 
gallant rescues of women by men have been all 
stage managed by the heroes." 

Here the Colonel enters. He has sent the man 
away, scot-free, and Shamus is now escorting him 
down to the lodge gate. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



EVICTED. 




HE man Boylan must have either com- 
municated with Lo|rd Drumcool, or met 
him, subsequent to the confession in the 
kitchen, for his lordship left for England on the 
following morning. I expect he did not care to 

meet any of the Mongrath people. If he meets 
George, he will probably " get it hot," for I have 
written my cousin a letter detailing everything. 
The keeper wounded by MacDonnell is, I am glad 
to say, on the road for recovery. The inquest on 
the body of MacDonnell, found by Shamus " quite 
accidently in a cave in the quarry " was held last 
Thursday, and ended in a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. 

Sir Anthony Blaney, when he heard the news 
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we had to tell him, declared as his opinion that 
there was a clear case for the court, and expressed 
surprise at Uncle John allowing the matter to 
rest. But Mark, who is a barrister (though he 
never practises) explained very clearly the various 
loopholes by which Drumcool could escape. Thank 
Heaven, this horrid business is over. And now for 
a canter. There is a meet to-day at Ormon Castle, 
but none of us felt disposed to attend, so are 
going for a little gallop on the quiet, Uncle John, 
Mark, and myself. The weather is growing colder 
and colder. Last night snow fell, but the damp 
air and sodden earth has melted it into slush. It 
is only the house tops and distant mountains that 
remain white. As we ride down the avenue, we 
catch sight of Rosey and Shamus. Shamus is 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, with the girl's 
hand in his. He sees us in an instant, and bolts 
over the bank. Poor Rosey's face is crimson as 
we pass her. 

" What have you done with the Trout, Rosey ? " 
Uncle John asks gaily. " Has he gone down a trap? 
And what do you mean by coming out this cold 
damp morning without a shawl I Ton my con- 
science, 1*11 tell your mistress ! " 

The last two sentences are spoken with a slight 
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touch of severity, and Rosey walks quickly towards 

the house. 

"Rosey and Shamus certainly mean biisiness," 
says Mark. "Perhaps if they were married, the 
man might settle down as a steady farmer.*' 

"Yes, if his wife lived long enough to reform 
him completely," Uncle John replies. "Shamus, 
under her influence, would gradually lose all his 
wild reckless ways, for, as you are aware, there is 
an enormous amount of good in the man. But 
poor Rosey is not long for this world. Her father 
and sisters all died of consumption, and she, poor 
girl, is doomed also." 

We are soon cantering along the highroad. A 
ten minutes* spin brings us to a row of neat 
cottages. The Colonel dismounts, and enters one 
cottage after another, making inquiries as to the 
health and general well-being of each family. 
When he returns, he says, — 

" They tell me there is an eviction at the Widow 
Murphy's cabin to-day. I fear there will be some 
bad work there, and I am very glad the scene is 
not laid in my district." 

" Why ? " I ask. 

" Because, as a magistrate, it would be my pain- 
ful duty to be present" 
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" I suppose the woman refuses to pay her rent, 
and will not go peacefully," observes Mark. 

"Nothing of the kind," answers Uncle John, 
with a trace of sharpness. *' Skelly, the landlord, 
has discovered that the hillside upon which the 
cabin stands is formed of granite, lying four feet 
from the surface. He wants to work this, and the 
poor woman owing six months' rent has given him 
an excuse for turning her out, and levelling the 
cabin. That is the whole story." 

" But what if he were offered the six months' 
rent ? " I inquire. 

" Oh, Skelly would grasp it quickly enough, but 
he would level the cabin notwithstanding. No, he 
is determined to have the granite." 

" How far are we from the scene of the evic- 
tion ? " I inquire. 

" About four miles." 

" Is that all ? " Mark asks. '* In that case, I vote 
we pay it a visit. I never saw an eviction." 

" All right ! " exclaims Uncle John. " I'll bring 
you to it ; but look out for your head — the country 
people may take you for an emergency man," and 
he winks at me. 

We canter ahead for about five minutes, then 
turn down a lane, at the foot of which we scramble 
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through a gap, and then have a gallop across a 
ten-acre field; then out through a gateway, and 
on to another road, which we travel for about 
a mile; then a sharp turn to the right brings 
us into another lane, at the bottom of which we 
come in full view of the doomed cabin on the 
hillside. One of those deep narrow boreens 
which abound in certain parts of Ireland, and 
which look like overgrown ditches, runs to the 
right of the cabin, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards. It is bounded on each side by 
ash and silver beech trees, with an undergrowth 
of briars. Down this boreen we make our way, 
until we get broadside with the cabin and crowd, 
of which we get a capital view, thanks to being 
on horseback. A space of about fifty yards is 
kept clear right round the cabin by a ring of 
constabulary, behind which spreads (opposite the 
front door) a surging grey sea, with black crested 
waves, formed by the peasants in their frieze 
coats and black caubeens. Posed high over all 
in the leaden sky is a hawk, evidently bent on 
finding out what it all means, until a storm of 
mingled hooting and jeering frightens him out 
of his curiosity, and off he goes due south. 
The hooting and jeering is caused by the appear- 
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ance of Luggy Skelly, who now stands in the 
ring opposite the cabin door, together with the 
district magistrate, and the captain in charge of 
the police. Close by stand three burly-looking 
men with crowbars. The cabin, which is of mud, 
with a loose thatched roof, has its two front 
windows and doors barricaded with wooden 
planks. At the side facing us is a small window 
(minus glass) close to the roof. At the other 
end of the roof the blue turf smoke is rising 
from a hole where the chimney ought to be. 
A little bantam cock struts round the thatch, 
evidently very much exercised at the sight of 
so many people. Uncle John informs me that 
there is neither window nor door at the back. 

"All seems very quiet inside the hvi^*^ Mark 
says. "Are you quite sure there is anyone in 
it, Colonel?" 

"Oh, indeed I am," he answers. "The widow 
is there, and she is sure to have two or three 
powerful men to help her. She won't be evicted 
without a struggle." 

"But what fancy can anyone have for living 
in such a bleak, bare place ? " Mark asks, in 

surprise. 

" Well, you see, the poor woman came to that 
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cabin as a bride," says Uncle John. ' "Here her 
children were bom, from here they departed 
one by one to distant lands, or to the grave. 
Here her husband lived and died. Every foot 
of the ground, and every straw in the thatch, 
reminds her of the past." 

And now the three men who are armed with 

crowbars advance to the barricaded door, and 

commence operations upon it. Thud ! thud ! go 

the crowbars, and in an instant, from three 

minute holes in the planks shoot forth three 

jets of steaming water, right into the fa<5es of 

the men. The water is evidently ejected from 

leaden syringes, and must be boiling hot, for the 

men howl with pain, and rush from the door, 

while the crowd give a mighty cheer. Skelly 

is white with rage, and stamps about like a 

maniac. Then he rushes up to the trio, and 

pushes them towards the cabin. They leave the 

door alone, and, coming round to the side of the 

cabin, commence practising on the wall. They 

are busy as bees, but quite forget that above 

them is a little window, which is big enough, 

however, to pour a bucket of boiling water from, 

and down it comes right on the top of them. 

Shouting with pain, they fling down the crow- 
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bars, and rush out of danger, while once more 
a mighty thunder of mingled jeers and cheers 
bursts from the crowd. Again does Skelly storm 
and rave ; then he gesticulates wildly to the 
magistrate and the constabulary officer, the result 
being that three of the latter's men are ordered 
to take the crowbars and attack the door. They 
go about their work like men who have a dis- 
agreeable duty to perform. As they are stooping 
to their work, a man, breaking through the ring, 
jumps on to one of their backs, and from that on 
to the roof like a cat. He makes for the hole 
through which the smoke is ascending, and as 
he disappeaj^ through it, he turns his smiling 
face to the cheering crowd — it is Shamus-the- 
Trout 

"Why, that's the poacher!" exclaims Mark. 
" By Jove I he did that cleverly." 

But Uncle John looks very grave. 

" There is sure to be bad work now that he 
has come on the scene," he says. 

It is beginning to snow in slanting, far-apart, 
clammy, half-melted flakes, which dissolve into 
cold globules on your clothes. It is not even 
coming thick enough to prevent our seeing all that 
takes pla,ce outside the cabin. The boiling water 
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is evident/ly run out, and the three constabulary- 
men — the scalded men have retired under an 
escort — work away at the door with the crow- 
bars, until at last it comes down with a crash. 
Instantly they maxie a rush to enter, but are 
met by three sticks, which drive them back. 
Again do they rush for the doorway, now joined 
by three of their companions, and, amidst the 
howling and hooting of the crowd, force their 
way into the cabin. We hear a confused sound 
of men's angry voices, and the piercing shriek 
of a woman, and in another moment two of the 
constabulary emerge, with blood flowing from 
their heads and faces, but with a stalwart 
countryman as prisoner (he, too, is bleeding 
from mouth and head). They are followed by 
two of their companions, dragging forth another 
ragged prisoner. All this time a woman is 
shrieking inside the cabin. Presently she is 
dragged forth by the fifth constabulary man, 
and falls fainting on the muddy ground. And 
now the ring which encloses the cabin shows 
signs of bending, for some of its men have gone 
to the assistance of their wounded companions, 
and some have gone to guard the prisoners. 
Thus denuded, the ring finds it difficult to with- 
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stand the stormy sea of men, furious at the 
sight of the poor shawUess, bonnetless, bare- 
footed creature lying on the cold ground. 

"This is horrible!" cries my uncle. "I am 
very sorry we came here at all." 

"Well, let us go home," I say, for I have 
seen enough of evictions for the rest of my 
days. 

" Wait until we see if they can take the Trout," 
Mark says. " He has not appeared yet, and there 
is a poUceman inaide with him," 

" So much the worse for the policeman, I fear," 
Uncle John replies. 

The man who has brought Mrs Murphy from 
the cabin kneels beside her, and gently raises 
her. The instant she regains her senses, she 
rushes towards Skelly, who is standing im- 
patient for the levelling to proceed. The poor 
creature falls on her knees at his feet, and in 
heart-rending accents implores him not to knock 
down "the ould home, for the love iv God." In 
her despair and grief she catches the man's hand, 
whereupon he hurls her from him, and she falls 
back insensible. A terrible shout of rage and 
horror rises from the crowd. But the act has 
been seen by one pair of eyes mad with rage 
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and despair. Like a lightning flash, Shamus 
darts from the cabin, and with one powerful 
sweep of a heavy stick, fells Skelly to the 
ground. A wild and exultant cheer breaks from 
the crowd. A rush is made for Shamus — the 
ring breaks, and like a deer he makes for the 
opening — in an instant the crowd closes upon 
him, and he is lost to sight. 

"I thought there would be mischief," Uncle 
John says, with a troubled look. "Let us move 
round and see if Skelly is seriously injured." 

We ride down the boreen, and a gap admits 
us into the field. A cheer greets the appearance 
of Uncle John, and an avenue is formed in the 
crowd, which we ride through in Indian file. 
When we re€U5h the cabin, we see the evicted 
woman being assisted from the scene by some 
neighbours ; we also see the sixth constabulary 
man being assisted from the cottage, a mass of 
blood and bruises. They are placing Mr Skelly 
on a stretcher, and four of the constabulary have 
been told off* to carry him to his residence. He 
is perfectly unconscious. The work is now over ! 
No man attempts to level the cabin. The magis- 
trate shakes hands with Uncle John, and says 
he never had such a miserable day's duty to 
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perform before. The constabulary officer uses 
similar words. 

" I fear Mr Skelly is seriously hurt," Uncle 
John says. 

"So do I," the magistrate — I forget his name 
— replies. "What a devil the Trout is!" 

It is quite dark by the time we reach Mon- 
grath, all wishing that we had let the eviction 
" slide." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



BAD NEWS. 



BREAKFAST is over, but we sit discussing 
yesterday's painful scenes. I tell Mabel 
the eviction will make a good chapter 
for my Irish book. 

"Yes," she answers, "and will give the London 
reviewers another chance of writing down those 
' horrible Irish blood and murder books.' " 

Pete was sent early this morning to inquire 
how Mr Skelly was, and has just returned with 
the news that the old man is still unconscious. 

" I suppose, if Mr Skelly dies, the Trout wi 
hanged," observes Mark, whereupon Mabel 
Norah shudder. 

" For gracious' sake, don't talk of such a coi 
gency ! " Aunt Fanny exclaims. 
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" Papa, what about poor Kitty Murphy ? " Norah 

" Ah, yes, indeed," adds her mother ; " the poor 
woman must not be allowed to starve." 

"Oh, she'll be all right," Uncle John pro- 
mises. "I told Bartle to bring her here this 
morning." 

"I'm so sorry Shamus has got himself into 
trouble," Mabel says, with genuine feeling. 

"Yes; but what about Mr Skelly, Mabel?" 
Mark dryly asks. 

" I'm quite sure he did not know what he was 
doing when he struck Mr Skelly." 

" So am I," I add. " It was done in wild passion. 
I don't believe Shamus would injure anyone, were 
he in his proper senses." 

By-and-by Mabel and I are alone together for 
a blessed spree. We intended having a walk, but 
the watery snow of yesterday evening has given 
place to a cold drizzly rain, which renders the 
prospect from the window miserable in the extreme. 
The bottom of the park is obscured by mist, and 
the trees near the house seem twice their usual 
size. The dogs, who, on account of muddy paws, 
have been placed in quarantine by Dinny, are all 
under the low thick branches of a dwarf palm on 
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the lawn. Whiskey is whining; the foxhound 
puppy is bewildered ; Duck, who doesn't mind the 
rain, is asleep ; while Con and Bell sit with a look 
of thorough disgust, all wet and muddy, and in 
appearance more like lean, hungry mongrels than 
the blue-blooded lady and gentleman they are. 
Presently we hear that Kitty Murphy is in the 
kitchen. 

"Oh, I must go and see poor Kitty!" Mabel 
cries. "Come along, Gerald, and see the sort of 
tenant Mr Skelly manages to squeeze money 
out of." 

Kitty is seated by the kitchen fire, dressed just 
as she was when dragged forth from her cabin, in 
an old blue woollen skirt and bodice, with a faded 
plaid shawl fastened round her shoulders, and 
without covering on either head or feet ; a woman 
grown prematurely grey with trouble and want. 
I daresay she is little over forty, but her haggard, 
care-worn face and iron-grey hair make her look 
over fifty. Aunt Fanny and Norah are standing 
talking to her a,s we enter. 

" Don't think any more about yesterday's trouble, 
Kitty," my aunt says. " You must stay here and 
assist in the dairy: I know you can make butter 
splendidly." 
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"Yes, mamma, and Kitty is a great hajid at 
ironing ; are you not, Kitty ? " 

" Yes, your ladyship," and Kitty brightens ; ** I 
can do most anjrthing in that way." 

" Very well, Kitty," Aunt Fanny says ; " we'll find 
plenty for you to do." 

" Lord bless you, ma'am ! " is Kitty's answer. 

All this time Bosey is cleaning the silver tops of 
some toilet-table "nick-nacks." She is white a>s a 
sheet. Ah ! she has heard of Shamus, and the 
blow given in passion. We are all turning to quit 
the kitchen, and allow Kitty the opportunity of 
taking her breakfast, which is now ready, when 
Bartle, the gamekeeper, enters. 

" Have you heard the news, ma'am ? " he 
inquires. 

" No, Bartle ; what is it ? " 

Rosey ceases her work, and stands like a 
statue. 

"Why, ma'am, Luggy Skelly is dead, an' 
Shamus-th'-Trout has flew to the mountains." 

I am in time to catch poor Bosey as she falls. 



Mabel seems seriously concerned about her 
maid. 

"This shock will kill the poor girl — ^I know 
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it will," she says. "I can see death in her eyes. 
What a dreadful business it is altogether ! " 

At this moment Mr Augustus TuUy is an- 
nounced. Mr TuUy — I beg pardon, Augustus 
TuUy, Esquire, is a masher. He has a large 
square head, and a small, sickly-looking face. 
He has not much hair on his head (one could 
not expect such a large tract to be thickly 
covered with foliage), but what hair he has is 
red, and brushed flat and shiney over his fore- 
head. He wears very big feet, and very pro- 
nounced collar and cuffs. In fact, he looks all 
feet and linen, toN a casual observer. His father 
was a stockbroker in Dublin, who, shortly before 
he failed (and ruined some dozens of families) 
made over twenty-five thousand pounds to his 
wife, who immediately purchased a small pro- 
perty, about six miles from here. Said property 
comprises an appalling imitation of a Swiss 
chatelet — the former proprietor was an "eminent 
builder" — and two hundred acres of bog and 
heatL In fact, with the exception of the rising 
ground immediately about the house, the land 
is useless for any purpose save snipe and rabbit 
shooting. The residue of the twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds is invested in something or other 
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which yields Augustus Tully, Esquire, about 
three hundred a year. His parents are both 
dead, and since he has come into the family 
ESTATE he has done his little best to pose sa a 
country gentleman, but has not quite succeeded 
He has lately been taking lessons in riding, 
and actually ventured out with the harriera 
at the commencement o£ the season, but the 
cropper he received at the first ditch — it was 
quite three feet broad, and two feet high — cooled 
his ardour for the chase. Still, he has had two 
acres of his land planted thickly with furze, in 
the hope that some fox will select it for a covert, 
and so make the ESTATE one of the meeting- 
places of the foxhounds. He has also gone in 
for preserving pheasants — there are nearly seven- 
teen of them, and he counts them every morn- 
ing when they come on to the lawn to be fed. 
His Christian name was originally Michael, but 
though that was a good enough name for a 
stockbroker's son, it would never do for a country 
QENTLEMAN, hence "Augustus." He had no politi- 
ipinions whatever until he came to his estate, 
n he immediately discovered that he was a 
I Tory, though he has not the slightest notion 
what the phrase means. He discovered that 
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Toryism was faishionable, and so donned it, as 
he would the newest thing in hats. It is a wet 
day, nevertheless Augustus TuUy, Esquire, wears 
varnished dress boots. He affects -some hybrid 
accent which is neither English, Irish, nor Scotch. 
I don't know whether the boots or the axM^ent irri- 
tate me most. I notice that Mabel seems inclined 
to snub him, much to Uncle John's dismay. 

** What a really dreadful affair that was yester- 
day, in which poor Mr Skelly was brutally 

• 

murdered," remarks Augustus TuUy, Esquire. " I 
hope the constabulary fellows will catch the 
savage ruflSan, don't you know. The idea of 
a country gentleman, you know, being liable to 
such outrages. Why, it may be my turn next, 
you know." 

** Why, I was not aware that you were a land- 
lord of any tenants," Mabel observes. "When 

did they arrive, Mr TuUy, and where have. you 

put them ? " 

*^ Oh, no, not at all ; I have no tenants at 

present, don't you know, Miss Reigh," explains 

Augustus Tully, Esquire ; *' but I mean to have 

some soon." 

** Oh, you intend leaving the country, and 

letting your house?" 
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Here Uncle John looks reproachfully at her, 
while Norah turns to look out through the window 
at nothing in particular. 

" Oh, dear -no," says Augustus TuUy, Esquire. 
" I have no intention of leaving the country. I 
mean to have some cottages built, you know, and 
give each cottage three acres of ground, you 
know." 

" And a cow ? " queries Mabel. 

" No ; no cow, you know, but three acres of 
land. The ground is not first class, but the 
tenants can drain it, and make it all right, you 
know." 

"A very good idea, Mr Tully," cries Uncle 
John, before his niece has time to say any- 
thing further, "a very good idea indeed." 
And he keeps up a rapid conversation 
with his visitor, which effectually keeps. Mabel 
silei^t. 

At length Augustus Tully, Esquire, takes his 

departure. He has a private outside-car waiting 
at the door, with a startling yellow coat-of-arms 

on the back panel. 

" You should not have been so unmerciful with 

little Tully, Mabel," Uncle John says, with a 

grave smile. 
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** Oh 1 the little snob, you know how I dislike 
him, Uncle John." 

'*I wonder he visits here at all," Aunt Fanny 
observes, "considering that his visits are never 
returned." 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THAT LITTLE MOUNTAIN BOY. 




AIN, rain, rain! Mr Skelly was buried 
on Saturday last. Mark and Norah left 
for their home in the north a couple 
of days before the funeral, but Uncle John and 
I attended it, together with a few of the neigh- 
bouring landlords. The coflBn, hearse, and horses 
had to be procured from Dublin, none of the 
undertakers in any of the home towns being 
willing to take the order. In fact, it was a 
regular boycotted funeral. Such is the hatred 
inspired by heartless evictions. 

A warrant has been issued for the apprehension 
of " James O'Keeffe, alias Shamus-the-Trout," and 
a reward of five hundred pounds offered for his 
capture. The whole country has been scoured 
by pickets, but without success. Indeed, the 
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authorities believe him to be still hiding in the 
mountains, where there is little chance of ever 
catching him. When looking away towards these 
same mountains from my bedroom window, I 
wonder to myself what part of them Shamus is 
lurking in. 

"What will he do for food?" I inquired of 
Uncle John. 

"Men like Shamus think nothing of going for 
days without food," he answered. " Three or four 
glasses of whisky per day is all they require, 
and Shamus knows where to get plenty of whisky 
in the mountains — whisky that never paid duty. 
As for food, if he wants it — there is plenty of 
game." 

Poor Kosey has never recovered the shock she 
received on hearing of Skelly's death, and her 
lover's flight. Aunt Fanny wished her to remain 
in the house and be nursed, but her poor old 
mother wished to have her under her own care, so 
she has been removed to the lodge, where Dr Kean 
attends her, by Mabel's directions. 

Sir Anthony was here last night, and spoke very 
strongly against Uncle John's " want of energy " 
in not prosecuting Drumcool. He still insists that 
there is a clear case against him, and is furious at 
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the idea of Silken Thomas winning the Humewood 
Hurdle Ra^e. 

"The race was a gift for The Slieveen?" he 
said, "and it is nothing short of a sin to allow 
Drumcool to win it." 

" My dear Blaney," replied Uncle John, with his 
grave smile, "the chief witness against Drumcool 
is now a murderer flying from justice. Mark was 
quite right." 

The rain has actually ceased for a spell, and 
Uncle John and I, taking advantage of the " fine," 
go for a stroll down the avenue. When we reach 
the lodge, my uncle is about to enter it, to inquire 
after Eosey, when he catches sight of a ragged 
boy peering through the gate. He is darker and 
sharper looking than the generality of boys I have 
seen hereabouts. The instant Uncle John sees him, 
he whispers to me, — " That's a mountain boy ; he 
has come from Shamus." He then walks to the 
gate, and inquires, — 

" Well, my boy, and who are you looking for ? " 

The boy looks at both of us keenly, and replies, 
in a soft, sweet brogue, — 

" I was on'y lookin' in at the gate, yer honour." 

" But what were you looking in at the gate for, 
my lad ? " 
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** Just to see what was inside, sur," is the prompt 
reply. 

" Well, come inside and see the place/' and 
Uncle John opens the gate. But the boy, 
instead of entering, steps further into the road. 
"Come inside, my lad," repeats Uncle John. 
" Don't ^be frightened." 

" Shure, I don't want to go inside, sur," and the 
boy still keeps his distance. After a moment, 
he asks casually, with a nod towards the lodge, 
"An' who lives there?" 

" Mrs Connor, my lodge-keeper." 

" Your lodge-keeper ! " echoes the boy, taking 
Uncle John's measure from top to toe with a 
lightning glance. 

" Yes, TYiy lodge-keeper ; " and going to the 
lodge door, he calls Judy, who quickly appears. 

" Lord bless you. Colonel ! " she cries, " fur 
all your kindness to me poor Rosey." 

The instant the boy hears these words, he 
boldly enters the gate, and comes towards Judy, 
whereupon Uncle John walks away towards 
the house. But I, out of sheer curiosity, 
remain. 

The boy takes from his breast a little roll 
of paper, and handing it to Judy, says, — 
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"From Shamus-the-Trout to Rosey Connor, 
ma'am, wid his true love." 

" From Shamus-the-Trout ! " says Judy, in sur- 
prise ; and, opening the roll, a lock of the 
Trout's glossy black hair meets her eyes. There 
are a number of "crosses" in pencil on the 
paper. ^ 

" Thim's kisses, ma'ajn, all thim crosses," ex- 
plains the boy. "Shamus kissed ivery wan o' 
thim himself." 

The old woman makes no answer ; but the salt 
tears are gathering in her eyes as she motions 
the boy to follow her into the lodge. I return 
to the house, and tell of the present from 
Shamus. 

"I know quite well where he had come from," 
says Uncle John ; " that was the reason I walked 
away. As a magistrate, it would not do for the 
boy's message to be delivered in my hearing, 
without my taking some action in the matter. 
The poor little chap has travelled perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen miles, but I could not well 
countenance his entering my lodge." Then, after 
a pause, '*Judy will not let the little fellow 
travel the long road back with a wet coat and 
an empty stomach," 
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I find Mabel by the fire in the study with 
a lithograph in fourteen colours (issued with a 
certain London *' Down-with-Ireland " publica- 
tion, owned, of course, by an American, who 
tries his best to pass for an Englishman). 

'* Did you ever see anything so ridiculous ? " 
she exclaims, handing me the precious and 
refined production. 

It is supposed to be a correct illustration, 
"from sketches supplied by our artist on the 
spot," of the late eviction, in which nine con- 
stabulary men, in startling sky-blue uniforms, 
are keeping at bay about five thousand objects — 
they look like gorillas, if anything — dressed in 
swallow-tail coats, mud-coloured breeches, and 
waistcoats of a bright scarlet. All have very 
large-bowled pipes stuck in their brimless hats. 
All, it is needless to mention, are armed with 
enormous sticks. But the finest part of the picture, 
and that which brings the imaginative genius of 
the artist into strongest relief, is the treatment 
of Shamus-the-Trout, who, dressed like Con the 
Shaughraun, as performed by Mr Boucicault — 
hunting jacket and all — is executing an Indian 
dance of triumph on the senseless body of Mr 
Skelly, who appears to have been about ten 

s 
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feet long, and to have cultivated long snowy 
locks and beard. 

Unfortunately, the readers of such papers as 
the one this work of art is presented with 
belong to the lower middle class, and are con- 
sequently too uneducated to be aware of the 
absurdity of such productions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ROSEY GOES HOME. 




TRANGE to say, George has never 
answered my letter, nor has he written 
to any one in Mongrath since the 
letters announcing his arrival at Beechwood. I 
thought my long account of the man Boylan's 
confession would have roused him to boiling 
pitch, and brought an epistle from Beechwood 
a yard and a half long. But apparently he 
remains still too listless to bother about any- 
thing. The rain has departed, but in its place 
we have the east wind, which is almost as 
cutting here as when it is engaged in slaying 
its hundreds during a London spring. Its com- 
ing has worked a fearful change in poor Rosey, 
and Doctor Kean told us this evening that it 
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: her." 
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was only a matter of days with her. Aunt 
Fanny and Mabel have been with her since 
dinner. About nine o'clock Dinny comes into 
the billiard-room, where Uncle John and I are 
smoking, with the news that Eosey is sinking 
fast. 

" She's goin' home sure enough, sur," he 
continues. "The aiste wind it is that's killin' 



Poor girl! It was only yesterday she received 
her outlaw lover's message. Uncle John and I 
immediately visit the lodge. We stand at the 
little latticed window which looks from Rosey's 
room. Aunt Fanny and Mabel are seated on 
either side of the bed. Rosey's face seems like 
wax in the dim candle-light, while her eyes 
sparkle with unnatural brilliancy; Mabel, who 
holds one of her hands, is speaking to her, but 
she does not seem to hear. Her eyes are 
gazing far away — on the hunted outlaw in 
the cold bleak mountains. As we are entering 
the lodge door, we meet the parish priest coming 
out. His round, rosy face is clouded with 
sorrow. He shakes hands with Uncle John, 
and whispers, "All will be over ere morning. 
I have been trying to comfort the poor mother. 
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I am coming back in an hour." And he 
goes. 

We find Judy sitting by the fire rocking her- 
self too and fro with silent grief. On seeing 
Uncle John she cries, — 

" Och, Colonel, agrah, me beautiful daughter ! 
Oh, me beautiful daughter is goin' to lave 
me, an' what will I do at all, at all ? The 
last iv rae lovely fine children ! The flower 
iv the flock ? The pride iv the county ! 
Oh, she's goin' to lave me all alone, all 
alone ! " Here she breaks into heartbroken 
sobs. 

Uncle John endeavours to soothe her. 

" Hush, hush, Judy," he says gently, laying 
his hand on her shoulder. "It is the will of 
Providence, and you know that Will must be 
obeyed by us all." 

"I know, sur, I know, but it*s hard to lose 
me only child — me beautiful girl!" and she 
breaks into sobs once more. 

"Judy, Judy, she'll hear you!" 

She gives a hasty glance towards the room 
door, and dries her poor old eyes in her apron ; 
but though she ceases sobbing aloud, she keeps 
rocking herself, and heaving deep sighs. Uncle 
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John enters the room, and from the half -open 
door I see him go towards the bed and speak a 
few words to Rosey. She smiles faintly, but 
does not speak. And now Doctor Eean bustles 

in. 

"Well, Mrs Connor, how is our patient to- 
night," he asks briskly. 

"Och, Docthor, jewel, she's dyin*," is the 
reply. 

" Oh, never say die ! " exclaims the Doctor ; 
"never say die, my dear Mrs Connor; where 
there is life there is hope," and he enters the 
bedroom. 

Presently Uncle John and Aunt Fanny come 
out. Judy, on seeing the latter, breaks out into 
a torrent of blessings, mingled with sobs, which 
so affects my good aunt that her husband in- 
sists on seeing her back to the house. 

"I'll come back presently, Gerald," he says, 
as they are leaving. 

" Won't you sit down, sur ? " asks Judy, drying 
her eyes, and handing me a creepeen. 

I sit by the fire, and Doctor Eean comes from 

the room. 

" How is she, Docthor ? " Judy asks, in low 
tones. 
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" Oh, she's just the same, Mrs Connor, no worse, 
no worse. Let her have all the nourishment she 
can taka" 

"Yis, sur; the mistress — long life to her — 
has kep sindin' her all soorts iv good things — 
chickens, an' jellies, an' port wine, an' the like 
o' that." 

*' That's the style ! " says the doctor ; " let 
her have plenty of the good things. I will 
call again in an hour or so, just to see how 
she's going on." 

Here he catches my eye, and gives his head a 
barely perceptible shake. I know the signal. In 
another moment he is gone. 

And now Mabel comes forth, doing her best 
to look cheerful. Judy rises from her seat, and 
cries, — 

"Och, me darlint Miss Mabel, blessin's on you 
for stayin' so long wid me poor Rosey. Ah! 
but it's her that took the pride in you." 

"Now, Judy, you must not talk so loud," says 
Mabel. "I want Rosey to go to sleep. What 
did Doctor Kean say ? " 

" He says she's no worse, miss," answers Judy, 
in a low tone, "an' that I'm to give her plenty 
of everything." 
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Uncle John has entered while she is speak- 
ing. 

"Ah! that looks hopeful" he says. "Now, 
Judy, go up to the house. Dinny has some 
fresh jelly made expressly for Rosey. I told 
him I would send you for it." 

"Me blessin's on you, Colonel, agrah!" cries 
Judy; *'an I'll go for it this minit," and away 
the old creature goes. 

"Mabel, dear, I fear all this is not good for 
your nerves," Uncle John says, noticing her 
troubled face. 

"Oh! I could not leave her yet, Uncle John," 
she answers. "If I saw her safe asleep, I would 
go in pefiwje." 

She goes to the door, and noiselessly opening 
it a couple of inches, looks in. Without turn- 
ing, she beckons us with her hand. We go to 
her. 

" Look ! " 

Rosey is sitting up in the bed, her dark hair 
flowing over her shoulders, and her wax-like face 
lifted in the act of prayer. Her lips move, and 
her eyes open and close like one who is pray- 
ing fervently, but we hear no sound, until, as 
if with some superhuman power, she cries aloud 
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and clear, " Oh, Mother of God, send my Shamus 
asthore to me before I die — Shamus! Shamus!" 
and she falls back exhausted. But scarcely has 
the last word died upon her lips ere we hear 
hasty steps outside, the lodge door flies open, a 
man all mud and rags rushes past us, flings 
open the room door, and, with a heartrending cry, 
falls on his knees at the bedside. 

"My God! it's Shamus-the-Trout ! " exclaims 
Uncle John, and Mabel unconsciously clings closely 
to me. 

He kneels with his face buried in the quilt 
on the bed, crying like a child, while a beautiful 
smile lights up the girl's face. 

"I knew you would come to me, Shamus, 
agrah," she says, and stretching forth her hand 
to his, which is resting on the bed, she brings 
it to her lips and kisses it. "Hush; don't cry, 
alanna, don't cry,'* she continues, trying to reach 
her other hand to his shoulder. "Shure I'll 
die happy now that I've seen you, my darlint — 
as happy as can be." 

Shamus now composes himself with an effort, 
and says, — 

"Shure not a know I knew iv your bein' 
sick at all, at all, till little Shaun O'Reilly 
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brought me word this momin*, so I waited till 
it grew dusk, an' thin away I started over 
hedges an' ditches, me darlint, all the way from 
the heart iv the mountains." 

"Shure I knew you would come when I 
called you, acushla,*' she says. "Look, I've the 
lock of hair you sint me, under my pilla." And 
she shows him the roll of paper. "An' now, 
Shamus, I want to talk to you." 

"Yis, alanna." 

And Shamus gazes on her reverently from 
his knees. 

"I want you to give up poachin', an' all your 
wild ways, an' to go to mass every Sunday. Do 
you mind me, acushla?" 

" Yis ; I am list'nin* to ivery word, an' I pro- 
mise to give up me bad goins-on, ivery wan iv 
thim." 

"God bless you, my own true love, an' make 
you a good boy." 

"Amen!" exclaims Shamus, crossing himself. 

But suddenly a look of horror comes over the* 
girl's face. 

" Oh ! I forgot ! I forgot ! I forgot ! " she cries. 
" They are huntin' you, Shamus — ^if they catch you 
they'll hang you, avick. Oh, Shamus, my own 
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darlint, run for your life — run, run! — oh!" the 
last exclamation is uttered in pain, and she closes 
her eyes utterly exhausted. 

Shamus, who has been trying to soothe her, 

now says, — 

" Oh, the divil a wan iv thim can catch me, 
Rosey, agrah, the divil a wan. An', shure, if they 
do itself, I'll stand me trial like a man. I struck 
Mr Skelly in me mad passion, whin I seen him 
knock Kitty Murphy down. Shure I didn't think 
I'd hurt him so much — the Lord have marcy 
on his sowl 1 — I on'y struck him as I often struck 
men before in a scrimmage. Shure don't fret 
fur me, alanna: I'll git off all right; an' whin 
you git sthrong an' well, we'll get married, an' 
live as happy as the day is long. Won't we, 
acushla?" and Shamus clasps both her hands 
in his. 

But Rosey does not answer — she is dead. 
" Why don't you spake to me, Rosey, darlint ? " 
he inquires. " Eh, alanna, why don't you ? " 
Here he rises suddenly from his knees, and, lean- 
ing his face close to hers, whispers, "Rosey" — 
no answer ; " Rosey," in a louder tone, — but still 
no answer ; " RoSEY ! — O God Almighty, she is 
dead!" and throwing his arms round the girl's 
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neck, he cries aloud in piercing accents, — "She's 
dead, she's dead, she's dead!" 

I want to bring Mabel away, but she won't 
stir. The loud despairing cries have been 
heard in the road, and those who have heard 
them quickly open the gate and enter the 
lodge — a constabulary sergeant and two of his 
men. 

"Good-night, Colonel!" 

Uncle John, pointing towards the bedroom, 
motions silence. But Shamus has heard the 
voice, and rises to his feet calm and collected. 
Without looking from the bed, he says: — 

"I hear your voice, sargint — all right, I'll go 
quietly." Then stooping, he kisses the dead girl's 
cheeks, forehead, and lips, and picking up his 
hat, walks towards us. 

" Me poor fellow, I'm sorry for you/' says the 
sergeant, as Shamus holds out his wrists for the 
handcuffs, and takes his place silently between 
the two constabulary men. At this moment poor 
old Judy rushes in, and, guessing that all is over, 
flies into the room, and falls on the bed in an 
agony of sorrow. 

" See that she's buried dacint. Colonel — won't 
you, sur?" Shamus says calmly. 
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"I will indeed," replies Uncle John. 

And out into the darkness goes Shamus- 
the- Trout, guarded on either side by loaded 
rifles. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



WHERE IS GEORGE ? 




HE weather has become fine and dry, but 
the evenings are still very cold. Poor 
Rosey was laid in her last bed on 
Monday, every peasant for miles round attend- 
ing the funeral. Uncle John paid all expenses, 
and Shamus's wish was fulfilled. 

While looking over Sport, a capital little 
Dublin paper subscribed to by George — and 
which I have taken the liberty of opening in 
his absence — I see that the Great Hume wood 
Hurdle Race comes off on the day after to- 
morrow. I read the announcement aloud. 

" That reminds me," Uncle John says ; " has any 
one heard from George ? " 

"No, indeed," Aunt Fanny replies, with an 
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anxious look. "I cannot understand his silence 
at all. Gerald wrote to him, Mark wrote to him, 
and I wrote to him, but not one of us has he 
thought of answering. I hope, dear, there is 
nothing wrong ? " 

" Oh ! there is no fear of anything being wrong," 
Uncle John says briskly, noticing his wife's 
anxious look. "If George was ill, Ben would 
have written." 

"I wrote to Ben on Tuesday, and expect his 
answer to-day," Aunt Fanny says, looking at the 
clock. " It is half -past two, and the mid-day post 
is due at three." 

Enter Dinny, with something evidently very 
startling on his mind. 

" Did you hear the news, sur ? " 

"No; what is it?" 

"Why, Shamus-the-Trout bruck out o' prison 
last night, an' escaped, sur." 

" What ! " I exclaim in surprise. 

"Begorra it's true, sur," says Dinny. "Bartle 
is just after bringing the news." And after deliver- 
ing this bit of information, Dinny retires. 

" Unfortunate man ! " Aunt Fanny says. " He is 
sure to be re-captured, and then he will be shown 
no mercy at the trial." 
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" I see it all now," Uncle John remarks, in that 
musing way of his. " It was evidently known to a 
few trusty friends that Shamus intended escaping." 

" Why do you think so ? " I inquire. 

"Well, yesterday a man met me outside the lodge 
gate, and told me he was collecting the passage 
money to send 'a poor boy to Amerkiee.* He 
showed me thirty shillings which he had already 
collected, and I gave him half a sovereign. That 
money was, beyond doubt, to pay the Trout's pas- 
sage to some American port." 

"But how will he get away without being 
detected ? " 

" Easily enough. He is sure to embark in one 
of the numerous brigs or barques which trade be- 
tween our small ports and those of America. They 
are almost all the property of their skippers, who, 
with the crew, are Irishmen to a man. Shamus 
will hide among the cliffs until he knows a certain 
brig or barque is outward bound, the captain of 
which will choose an evening tide for sailing, and 
at a given point agreed upon beforehand, will lay- 
to, and send a boat to shore, which will carry back 
Shamus-the-Trout from the land of his birth." 

" But how did he manage to break out of jail ? " 
I ask, still wondering. 
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"Ah! that's a puzzle to you, no doubt," Uncle 
John replies. " But our county jail is not a New- 
gate ; and, even if it was as strong as that historic 
prison, I question if it could hold Shamus-the- 
Trout." 

Now Mabel comes down dressed for our walk, 
looking more lovely than ever in furs. Even plain 
women manage to look passable in sable and seal- 
skin. Off we start with all the dogs, and have an 
hour all to ourselves. Will I tell what we talk 
about all the time? No, indeed, I will not — our 
conversation is strictly private and confidential. 
The foxhound puppy, to be sure, has his eye every 
now and again upon us, but he is all right 

On our way homeward cu^ross the park, we meet 
his highness the Sloother. His highness sports 
half a yard of dog-chain across his antique red 
waistcoat (once part of a gala suit belonging to 
Dinny). 

" Good-evening, Briney," says Mabel, with a bow. 

" Qood-evenin', kindly, your honour, miss," and 
Briney doffs his old hat. 

" What time is it ? " I casually ask, with a look 
at the chain. 

Briney, with one blink of his nght eye towards 

the bronze sun far down in the west, takes from 

T 
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his pocket a large plated coachman's button, which 
is fastened to the end of the chain, and, looking at 
it steadily, answers, — 

" It's just half-a-past three, your honour, sur.*' 

I look at my watch, the button is just ten 
minutes slow. 

" Where did you get that lovely watch, Briney ? " 
Mabel asks, in rapture. 

" Ah, be Janey ! shure the coachman gev it to 
me. Shure it belonged to the tail iv wan iv his 
coats," answers Briney. " Oh ! but she's a power- 
ful fine watch. And where might your honours 
hav been sportin' yer figures th' day?" 

"We have been walking through the home 
meadows, Briney, and have enjoyed ourselves very 
much indeed, thank you," Mabel replies. 

Here Briney blinks at us both with a knowing 
smile, and says, — 

" Ah, be Janey ! thim home medas is a morchal 
fine place for coortin'." 

When we reaxjh home, I find Uncle John and 
Aunt Fanny in the breakfast-room, both looking 
very grave and anxious. 

" Gerald," says Uncle John, " your aunt has just 
received a very strange letter concerning George, 
from your Uncle Ben." 
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"Read it, Gerald," Aunt Fanny says, "and 
tell me, for God's sake, what you think of it." 

I look at the letter, there are only a few lines, as 
follows : — 

"Dear FANNr, — ^I received your letter in due 
course. Your surprise about George is only 
equalled by mine. He left here suddenly six days 
ago, saying he was going to London to transact 
some private business, and would return in two 
days. I noticed at the time that he brought my 
heaviest riding-whip away with him, and remember 
thinking it rather a peculiar article to bring when 
going on * private business.' But since I received 
your letter, with its information about Lord Drum- 
cool, I really believe George has gone to London with 
the intention of giving his lordship a thrashing. 
Probably he is so engaged in searching him out he 
has not time to think of writing to either you or 
me. I hope the boy won't get himself into trouble. 
Write to me at once, and say if you have heard 
from him yet. Also give me his usual address in 
town. Even if he does give Drumcool a sound 
horse-whipping, that cur will deserve it, and the 
thrasher cannot be hanged for it! Love to all. 
Your affectionate brother, Ben." 
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" There is only one thing to be done, Uncle John/' 
I say, handing back the letter ; " you and I must 
start for London to-night. I know all George's 
haunts." 

" What do you think, dear ? " he asks his wife. 

" I think with Gerald, dear," she answers, rising. 
" It is just five o'clock." 

" Oh ! there is plenty of time," Uncle John says. 
'' We have an hour. Half an hour will bring us 
into the station." 

And at six o'clock we start by the mail for 
Dublin. We are due in Euston to-mori'ow evening. 



♦^1 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE GREAT HUMEWOOD HURDLE RACE. 




NCLE JOHN and I arrived at Euston in 

due time yesterday evening, and drove 

straight to a private hotel in Brook Street, 

always selected by my uncle when in town, and, 

after a hasty dinner, went forth in search of 

George. 

We first drew the Olympic, but he had neither 
been seen nor heard of there since he left for Ireland 
with me. Our next move was to Pall Mall, and 
there we souorht information in two or three clubs 
wliich he frequently visited as a guest, but nothing 
was known of him. 

Walking along Waterloo Place, Uncle John said 
quietly,— 

"Gerald, I don't want any tales out of school. 
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but do you know if there happens to be any 
woman — '* 

" No," I replied at once. " I don't know much of 
George's life in London, but I do not think there 
is a woman in this case." 

"At all events, it will do us no harm to draw 
some of the Haymarket and Piccadilly restaurants," 
said my uncle, and we accordingly did the round 
of the chief haunts of masherdom, but found all 
blank, as far as George was concenied. We gave 
up the hunt at midnight, and returned to the hotel. 
Then and there we decided to attend the Humewood 
Races this morning, and here we are. If George is 
in the land of the living, he is almost certain to be 
among this mighty crowd of people. But how to 
pick him out? That is the question. We have 
been haunting one ring after the other all the 
morning; we have even penetrated into the 
paddock ; we have gone through the crowds on the 
course, but all to no purpose. I have met dozens 
of his friends and mine, but they know nothing of 
him. We have not even purchased a race card, so 
little interest have we in what is going on, but I 
know that three races have been decided. 

"I see, Drumcool," Uncle John says — "there, going 
into the paddock." 
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I also catch sight of him. 

"He does not appear as if he had received a 
horse- whipping," I say. 

" No," replies my uncle, with a grim smile. 

And now the bookies begin again: — "Six to 
one against Happy Hamstead!" "Six to one 
against Devon ! " " Ten to one against Silken 
Thomas ! " 

" Silken Thomas ! why, the next race is the big 
one ! " I exclaim. 

" Yes," Uncle John answers. " This was to have 
been the poor Slieveen's race. You remember we 
were all to have been present — ^your aunt, Mabel, 
Norah, and all." 

.We are standing with our backs to the railings 
which divides the enclosure from the course. A 
voice calls " Gerald ! " I turn and see Jack look- 
ing through the bars. I also see that he is rather 
seedy in dress, poor old boy. 

"Hello, Jack! I'm glad to see you. Have you 
seen George Mongrath anywhere about ? " 

" Who is he ? " asks Jack. 

" My cousin. Don't you remember meeting him 
with me at the Olympic ? " 

" Oh, yes ! • but I forget his appearance," answers 
Jack. " But, look here ; take this and put it on The 
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Keerogue for me. Go at once." And he hands me 
a sovereign. 

" Now, Jack, my dear old boy, what is the use 
of wasting a sovereign—" 

Here he flushes up, and says, — 

"Will you do what I ask you, or will you 
not ? " 

"Certainly I shall," I say. 

"Well, then, hurry and do so; and if you 
have fifty pounds in your pocket, put it on for 
yourself." 

"But, Jack, I don't hear the name mentioned 
in the ring. Are you certain The Keerogue is a 
starter ? " 

" Certain ! " Jack cries. " Why, damn it, man ! 
here it comes on its way to the post," and he 
points to a magnificent-looking dark brown horse 
which comes danciiig along, his rider being in white 
with green cap. As the pair pass us, I cry, — 

" Great heavens. Uncle John, that's George ! " 

" Where ? " he asks, for he has not been 
looking. 

"Why there, going towards the starting-post, 
in the white jacket." 

Uncle John looks after him. 

"Yes, that's George, sure enough," he says; "I 
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know his figure well. What an extraordinary- 
thing ! Do you know the horse he rides ? " 

" Yes, The Keerogue." 

"The Kee— Oh! I begin to see that George 
N . has been playing a little game on the sly." And 

Uncle John smiles a quiet smile. " But he might 
have let his mother know something of the 
matter. Come, Gerald, * all's well that ends well' 
Let us invest in a card, and see the race." 

We invest in a couple of cards, and on our 
way to the stand, one of the bookies calls out, 
" Fifty to one against The Keerogue ! " 

" Did I hear that man offering fifty to one 
against TYiy son's mount ? " asks Uncle John, with 
an angry sparkle in his eye. 

" Yes, uncle. You know it's an unknown horse," 
I say, by way of explanation. 

"Never mind," says my uncle; "I'm going to 
back it." 

"Oh! so am I, for the matter of that," I 
add. 

The layer of fifties happens to be well known 
to me — in fact, it is the bluff and hearty Dick 
Dunn. 

" My friend wants to back The Keerogue at 
fifties, Dunn," I say. 
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" Right yon are, Mr Mongrath ! " repKes Dick. 

Whereupon Uncle John takes a thousand pounds 
to twenty, while I take five hundred to ten. If 
The Keerogue loses, I can tell Jack I quite forgot 
to back him with his sovereign. A sovereign is 
a sovereign to Jack just now. 

We get a good position on the stand, and are 
in time to see Silken Thomas pass to the 
post, Drumcool up in crimson, with black cap. 
There are sixteen starters all told. 

"There goes our arch-enemy," I say, looking 
after Drumcool. 

"Yes," says my uncle; and, after a pause, "I 
wish your aunt and the rest were here." 

" So do I ; but we'll telegraph to Mongrath 
immediately after the race, saying the lost one 
is found. What bothers me is this — how did 
George come to be on The Keerogue's back ? " 

"Ah! that must remain a mystery until after 
the race," replies my uncle. 

The Humewood Hurdle Race is distance three 
miles, over eight flights of hurdles, the last of 
which is immediately opposite our stand. The 
starting-post is away a little to our right, about 
a mile and a half as the crow flies, and the 
course is nearly oblong in form and exactly 
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three miles and fifty yards from start to finish, 
the home stretch being a mile in length. 

Off" they go ! We have brought no glasses with 
us, so have a very indistinct notion of how they 
all go on — ^however, that does not matter much, for 
we are only interested in two colours, white and 
red. All appear to be in a cluster for the first 
two miles, but when the home stretch is turned, 
the white and red jackets come away to the front. 
Now what a revolution in the betting. " Three ta 
one against The Keerogue ! " " Three to one against 
Silken Thomas!" is the cry. "Fifty to one 
against Happy Hamstead and Devon 1 " ".Fifty to 
one bar a couple ! " calls out one reckless booker. In 
fact, it is a thousand pounds to a hayseed on either 
of the two Irishmen — ^the rest are nowhere. As 
they come nearer, we can see that Silken Thomas 
is leading by about two lengths, but George is like 
a statue on The Keerogue, who is going beautifully, 
and is gaining, without an effort, inch by inch on 
Silken Thomas. Ere the last hurdle but one is 
reached, both horses are abreast. As they clear 
the hurdle, there is a cry of " Ah ! " from all sides, 
and Uncle John grasps my arm with a nervous 
grip — ^for Drumcool has tried to cannon against 
George. 
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"The infernal scoundrel!" cries my uncle. 
^'Does he want to kill my son, as well as his 
horse ? " 

But (reorge is all right, and still abreast of his 
rivaL And now remains The Last Hurdle. 
Amidst that increasing roar of hundreds of voices 
which makes the coolest man nervous and excited, 
both horses came along to the hurdle, and as they 
clear it, once more there is a shout of " Ah ! " for 
Drumcool, driven desperate, has once again tried to 
cannon Qeorge. But Retribution steps in at last. 
The Keerogue clears the hurdle in safety, while 
Silken Thomas strikes it with his fore feet, 
tumbles a regular summersault, and falls upon 
his rider. 

" Serves him right ! " I hear one or two exclaim. 

The Keerogue has won ! 

" Go and see if that wretched man is seriously 
injured," says Uncle John, "and I will go and 
meet George." 

I go up to the crowd now gathered thickly 
round the fallen rider. 

" How is he ? " I ask one of the stewards. 

" Dead ! " 

Eight o'clock, and here we are at dinner in 
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Brook street. Our gaiety is marred by the terrible 
death of Drumcool, but we cannot help thinking 
that it was a judgment of Providence. I hope I 
will not be thought profane in connecting Provi- 
dence with a horse-race. 

George has told me that on receiving my 
letter detailing the man Boylan's confession, he 
immediately resolved to give Drumcool a public 
horse-whipping, and, after waiting until he fancied 
the Earl had come to town, left Beechwood, 
taking with him the heaviest horsewhip he could 
lay his hands on. So taken up was he in his 
mission that he never thought of writing to 
any one. He searched high and low, but to no 
purpose. He inquired at the Unionist Club, of 
which Drumcool was a distinguished member, 
but could never find him there. Probably Drum- 
cool avoided the meeting. One day George met 
Tim Byan in the Strand. 

" Ah, Master George," said Tim, " do' you 
rimimber the note I wrote you about a horse 
that was betther than the poor Slieveen?" 

"Yes; was it you who wrote it?" 

"Yis, sur. Now will you ride The Keerogue 
for me in the big race ? — ^f or that's the horse 
that was betther than yours, sur." 
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" Oh, nonsense, Tim ! " George said ** What 
chance has your horse against Silken Thomas?" 

" Hasn't it, be me faith ! an' wid only ten 
jstone to carry? Shure, Master George, I know 
Silken Thomas's form well, an' I tell you that 
wid his eleven stone seven he has no chance 
wid The Keerogue. I brought him over last 
night, an' he is now close to the Humewood 
course. Come over in the momin', sur, an' ride 
him a gallop." 

This George did, and found The Keerogue to 
be a regular ripper. The rest is told. 

George also told me that Ryan spoke of Jack 
Pfrench as being the son of a former master of 
his, which fully accounts for the milk in the 
cocoa-nut. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IX weeks have elapsed, as the novelists 
say, and here I stand a bridegroom ! 
Yes, Mabel and I were made one this 
morning, and are going to spend oar honeymoon 
at Beechwood, Uncle Ben having insisted upon 
that part of the programme. The dear old boy 
is here in Mongrath, having come all the way to 
be present at the wedding. They are gding to 
keep him here, now that they have got him, 
mitil the spring. 

All the tenants are banqueting under canvas 
on the lawn, and if hearty cheers go for any- 
thing, Mabel and I ought to live a long and 
extraordinarily happy life. 

Mabel had six bridesmaids, all cousins — on her 
father's side — one of whom seems to have "mashed" 
•George completely with her flashing black eyes. 
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By the way, poor unfortunate Shamus-the-Trout 
is (we have heard through the parish priest) now 
in California. Let us hope he will lead a new 
life there. 

Sir Anthony Blaney, whose guest I have been, 
has made Mabel and myself promise to stay at 
Castle Blaney all next summer. I expect we 
will have a jolly time. The Sloother has just 
been to blink me his congratulations. I'd like 
to see the Sloother married! 

That fifty pounds won on The Keerogue made 
Jack "all right." He is now editor of a well- 
known sporting and dramatic journal. 

What about my Irish book ? Perhaps it ia 
written. 

Here comes Mabel — 



THE END. 
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